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Carter XVI. 


CUCKOO GETS HER OWN WAY. 


\ HEN a Vote of Censure upon the Government had been 

carried by a narrow majority in the House of Commons 
and a very large one in the House of Lords, all enlightened and 
patriotic persons made haste to pat James Pennant on the back. 
It was the least that they could do, seeing that, by their account, 
he had preserved the British Empire from deadly peril, and he 
accepted their compliments and congratulations without protest, 
if with no great appearance of exultation; for he felt that he had 
in truth deserved well of his country. Credit was his due, in that 
he had performed a public duty with conspicuous success, and 
those (there were a few such) who whispered that his attack upon 
an incompetent Minister had been prompted by motives of private 
enmity could not have known much about the man. 

High office was likewise due to him; there could be no 
question as to that, nor very much as to its being offered to him 
as soon as inevitable resignations should have been accepted and 
the leader of the Tory party be placed in a position to recognise 
services rendered to the cause. Lady Wardlaw considered that 
her cousin ought, in common self-respect, to demand either the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer or the Home Secretaryship— 
nothing less. 

“You are indispensable: so you can dictate your own terms,” 
said she. “Make yourself cheap, and you will be deservedly 
trodden under foot.” 

James knew that he was not indispensable, nor had he the 
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slightest intention of demanding anything ; certainly he did not 
aspire to fill posts upon which the claims of more experienced 
statesmen could scarcely be ignored. Nevertheless, he tasted 
some of the joys of a conquering hero. Honours and rewards are 
all very well if they come, and if they have been earned ; but 
even when they are withheld, a man may derive legitimate 
satisfaction from the knowledge that he has done his best in 
a subordinate capacity and has accomplished his purpose. 
Satisfaction of this kind was the more welcome to Mr. Pennant, 
inasmuch as it seemed to represent the sum total of what life had 
still to bestow upon him. Chancellor of the Exchequer he might 
possibly become some fine day, a man of mark in the Conservative 
ranks he already was and was sure to remain; in all other fields 
he had to pronounce himself a present and prospective failure, 
As a father (or nominal father) he had, for example, hopelessly 
broken down. Cuckoo was about as unlike the girl of his dreams 
—the truthful, straightforward, semi-masculine young woman 
whom he had essayed to create—as she could possibly be. He 
thought, moreover, that she disliked rather than liked him, while 
her absolute lack of interest in the career which he had chosen 
was too evident to stand in need of being emphasised. Yet she 
was pleased to exhibit this in an emphatic style. 

“Ts it really so tremendously serious?” she inquired. “ Does 
it so very much matter, I mean, whether Lord Rochdale or some 
other pompous old person rules at the Colonial Office? One 
understands that it may matter a good deal whether this or that 
horse wins the Derby.” 

“Tt matters a little more than that, I think,” answered James. 

Cuckoo yawned. 

“Does it? I should have thought that it was a question of 
stakes in both cases—and bets, of course, in the case of the 
Derby. But in the House of Commons you don’t back yourselves 
for a place, perhaps. I wonder you don’t; it would help to 
enliven the monotony of the proceedings.” 

James only responded by a silent shrug of his shoulders. Such 
juvenile levity and impertinence might have made him laugh, 
had he not perceived that the speaker’s intention was to wound. 
And wounded he was; for indeed those whom we love always 
carry a dagger in their hands which, whether they use it skilfully 
or clumsily, cannot fail to find its way through the joints of our 
harness. What he did not realise was that he had it in his power 
to strike back, and that he did so in a most effective manner by 
keeping his lips closed. Cuckoo, little as he supposed it, was 
proud of the laurels that he had won, eager to be taken into his 
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confidence, mortified by his apparently contemptuous disregard of 
her and jealous of the frequent conferences which he held with 
Lady Wardlaw during this period of political disturbance and 
change. If only he could have been provoked into a quarrel! 
But that essentially feminine method of causing the clouds to 
burst and giving the sun a chance to break through them could 
scarcely be employed with a man of James Pennant’s stamp. 
There was nothing for it, she concluded, but to go her own way 
and let him go his. That, to all appearance, was what he 
desired, 

Her own way led her, one afternoon, to Chesham Place—not 
so much because she wanted to call upon Mrs. Carew as because 
she had received no request to do so and was somewhat at a loss 
to account for the omission. If the jealous and ridiculous Julia 
seriously believed that a girl who might have been her daughter 
was ambitious of undermining her domestic felicity, it would 
be a kindness, surely, to disabuse her of that illusion. 

But Mrs. Carew, who was at home and disengaged, welcomed 
her young friend so cordially and amiably that there was no 
pretext for putting forward sincere disclaimers. The poor woman 
was, as a fact, jealous, and had fair reason to be so; yet in some 
of her varying moods she felt that it was futile, as well as 
undignified, to complain of her husband. If his errant fancy had 
been arrested for a moment by Cuckoo Pennant, what did it 
matter? His fancy never was, never had been, never would be 
under control, and his present passing infatuation was, at all 
events, less likely to have scandalous consequences than certain 
of his previous ones. So she said: 

“ How nice of you to look me up! I had been saying to myself 
that I must not hope to see you again before Ascot; for I never 
go to Epsom, and I have been feeling too tired and out of sorts 
for theatres of late.” 

“Ts one supposed only to utilise one’s friends for racing and 
play-going purposes?” Cuckoo asked. 

“Oh, if you are kind enough to call me a friend of yours! But 
really I have no friends left in these days. It is only Harry’s 
friends who ever come to the house, and they are—well, they are 
not always exactly congenial. But let us talk about some more 
interesting subject. Have you got your presentation gown yet ? 
Describe it to me.” 

There was a good deal to be said upon that subject, and 
Mrs, Carew appeared to take a genuine, sympathetic interest in 
it. Other subjects, equally unexceptionable, served to sustain a 
prolonged colloquy, and by what subtle, feminine methods of 
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intercommunication the two women, whose thoughts all the time 
were occupied with quite different matters, contrived to irritate 
one another it would be hard to explain. But they did somehow 
manage to achieve this result and to make frequent allusions to 
the absent Harry, although his name was not once mentioned, 
Through the medium aforesaid Cuckoo offered a species of 
apology, implying that she was really very sorry, but that 
anybody with a grain of common sense might know better than 
to suspect her of having laid snares for an elderly Lothario; 
while Mrs. Carew rejoined, in effect: “Pray don’t disturb 
yourself; you are only one out of a hundred, and he will tire 
of you in a few months, if not in a few weeks. It is not in the 
least on my own account that I mind; all I regret is that a 
girl of your age should not see the need for a little more 
discretion.” 

Thus, by the time that tea was carried into the room, no 
love was lost between these ladies, who continued to exchange 
smiles and honeyed words. The elder, who had had a little the 
worst of the veiled encounter, was disposed to blame Miss Pennant 
as much as her husband; the younger was of opinion that if 
Harry Carew found his wife impossible, ample excuse might be 
discovered for him. 

The culprit thus partially exculpated on both sides made his 
appearance unexpectedly just as Cuckoo was upon the point of 
departure. For him to show himself in his wife’s drawing-room 
at that hour of the day was so unusual an event that the idea 
of an assignation at once suggested itself to Julia, who read 
confirmation of her suspicions in the slight flush which rose 
to her visitor’s cheeks. She drew in her lips and puckered her 
brow, while Cuckoo, on her side, was momentarily embarrassed. 
But Harry, although he took in the situation at a glance, was 
more tickled than disconcerted by it. Conscious innocence, 00 
doubt, sustained him and enabled him to exclaim cheerfully : 

“See what one gets by coming home to tea, like a good little 
man! You are the very person whom I wanted to wmett, 
Miss Pennant; I have any amount of important racing 
intelligence to give you.” 

“Tt will have to wait, I am afraid,” answered Cuckoo; “for my 
time is up, and I must say good-bye.” 

Harry accompanied her downstairs. Good manners rendered 
it obligatory upon him to do as much as that; but nothing 
compelled him, when he saw that no carriage was waiting at the 
door, to ask whether she was walking and offer to see her part of 
the way home. 
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“Tam only going to walk until I meet a hansom, and I think, 
all things considered, you had better let me go alone,” she 
answered somewhat drily. 

“That means that Julia has been upbraiding you, I suppose ?” 

Cuckoo did not reply, nor did she make any further attempt 
to dissuade him from putting on his hat. They had walked, 
side by side, for some little distance down the street before he 
resumed : 

“Tt’s really too ridiculous, you know! I hope you gave 
her to understand that she is making a gratuitous fool of 
herself.” 

“T daresay I should have done that if she had upbraided me ; 
but she didn’t. She only hinted that I was making a fool of 
myself, or being made a fool of. Which, after all, wasn’t so very 
ridiculous of her, when you come to think of it.” 

“Surely it is ridiculous to imagine that I have it in my power 
to—to x 

“Oh, yes; but she doesn’t see you with my eyes, you must 
remember. To her most likely you are still as youthful and 
attractive as you ever were.” 

Harry thought this remark rather needlessly cruel, and he 
could not refrain from saying so. 

“In common justice now—have I ever tried to disguise from 
you that I am as old as the hills?” 

“You told me the other day that you loved me,” returned 
Cackoo uncompromisingly. 

“Tt is my misfortune that that is true; but I shouldn’t have 
told you the truth if I hadn’t known that it could make no 
possible difference to you. I call Julia ridiculous for being 
jealous without the shadow of an excuse.” 

“You don’t call that the shadow of an excuse!” 

“Well, I'll call it the shadow, if you like; I certainly can’t 
call it the substance. Why, if she had a grain of common sense, 
she would be only too thankful! She ought to realise that an 
absolutely pure and disinterested affection is the one thing that 
is likely to keep me straight.” 

Cuckoo, though she was not feeling particularly merry, broke 
out into irrepressible laughter. 

“You are very funny sometimes,” she remarked. 

“Perhaps I sound so; but in reality I am as serious as 
possible. Nothing would ever make a saint of me; only I don’t 
believe I should be half such a sinner as I am—I doubt whether 
I should be much of a sinner at all—if there were anybody in 
the wide world who cared a pin about me. One goes to the 
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deuce because it is easy and because it doesn’t signify, not 
because one wouldn’t gladly steer for Paradise.” 

“T don’t hold the keys of Paradise,” said Cuckoo. 

“For me you do. Your friendship—and it’s understood, of 
course, that I don’t dream of asking you for anything more— 
is just what may prove the salvation of me. If you and Julia 
are going to fall out, and if I am to see no more of you—well, 
then the sooner I disappear from the scene the better.” 

There was a simplicity about this egotism which could not 
fail to reach the heart of an unprejudiced sympathiser. More- 
over, a request so humble was both flattering and consolatory 
to one who was beginning to feel as if she had no friends. 

“At that rate,” Cuckoo presently remarked, “perhaps we 
might strike a bargain for our mutual benefit; for I doubt 
whether you can be much more in need of a kindred spirit than 
I am. I don’t suppose there is much danger of my going to 
the deuce—I should hardly know how to set about it—but I 
sometimes wish that I could disappear from the scene. I seem 
to have made such a hopeless hash of my part, so far!” 

“ Ah, if we could only disappear together!” sighed the in- 
corrigible Harry. 

He had to say that sort of thing; he really could not help it, 
and he really did not mean it. He ended by assuring her (in 
response to expostulations) that he did not mean it; and this 
was very true, although the causes of his insincerity were not 
exactly those which he alleged. And with regard to that 
suggested compact between them, it was in all conscience 
innocent enough. They were, they agreed, a couple of round 
pegs in square holes; they understood one another, but their 
respective nearest relatives did not, unfortunately, understand 
them. Nothing, therefore, could be more natural or more 
harmless than that they should meet from time to time and 
relieve their feelings by reciprocal confidences. 

They proceeded to exchange confidences now, sitting side by 
side on a bench in the Green Park, whither they had wandered, 
without noticing that the direct road from Chesham Place to 
Ennismore Gardens does not lie in that direction. Cuckoo learned 
that Julia, although admittedly injured and neglected, knew how 
to give as good as she received, and to make her husband wish 
he were dead; Harry was told how James Pennant contrived to 
be at one and the same time the best of men and the most 
unapproachable of fathers. The upshot of it all was that the 


allies became extremely sorry for themselves and for each 
other. 
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“Well,” observed Harry, when at length Cuckoo, after glancing 
at her watch, started to her feet, ‘it’s a topsy-turvy world, and 
if I were ten years younger, or you were ten years older—but 
that’s a forbidden subject! Only I want to say, just for this 


once—I won’t say it again—that, if ever you should find yourself 
really in a hole——” 


“Yes?” 

“T mean, you might—one never knows—be driven to despera- 
tion; you might be pestered to marry a man whom you hate, or 
something of that kind. Then you'll remember—won’t you ?— 
that there is one unworthy wretch who asks no better fate than 
to give up everything for your sake.” 

Upon that somewhat equivocal profession they parted. Harry’s 
meaning could only be that he was ready at a word to eclipse 
all the scandals of his previous record; but it did not greatly 
signify what he meant, seeing that the contingency to which 
he dimly alluded could by no possibility arise. Whatever her 
father’s defects might be, Cuckoo was well aware that she would 
never be urged by him to marry against her inclinations, nor 
would her affection for her only friend ever prompt her to place 
herself under his sole protection. Still, she did almost wish 
that he were a bachelor, and that they were more nearly of 
an age. 

“T couldn’t have fallen in love with him even then,” she 
reflected; “but his having fallen in love with me would have 
answered all the purpose, I daresay.” 

On reaching home, she encountered the master of the house, 
who was in the act of letting himself in with his latch-key, and 
who remarked, just by way of saying something : 

“You look very tired. What have you been doing?” 

Cuckoo did not answer the question, but stated rather brusquely 
that she was not a bit tired. 

“ You look tired,” she added. “That is chronic and unavoid- 
able just now, though, I suppose.” 

“Well, yes; for some days to come I must expect to be a good 
deal hurried and worried.” 

“ Des gotits et des couleurs!” remarked Cuckoo, with a jerk of 
her shoulders. “I shouldn’t have thought it was worth while 
myself; but then I can’t imagine auybody thinking politics 
worth while.” 


James went into his study, threw himself down in his chair, 
and stretched out his weary limbs. 


Sin Perhaps politics are not worth while; perhaps nothing in 
life is worth while,” he said to himself despondently ; for indeed 
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he did not care much about anything in life, now that Cuckoo 
and he were so hopelessly alienated from one another. 

He began to open and read his letters, one of which contained 
the formal offer that he had been led in the course of the day 
to expect—an offer of an important department and a place in 
the new Cabinet. He perused it listlessly and tossed it aside; 
but the next communication that he examined caused him to 
assume an erect attitude, draw in his breath quickly, and turn 
pale. 

For this, though written in no unfriendly spirit, was a most 
disagreeable, as well as a wholly unanticipated one. It emanated 
from a certain Court functionary of his acquaintance, who wrote 
privately and confidentially to say that he feared there was going 
to be a difficulty about Miss Pennant’s presentation. 


“You will probably receive some official intimation upon the subject 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s office ; but I thought I would just drop you 
a line, so that you may at once, if you think fit, contradict unpleasant 
rumours. It is asserted (I would rather not say upon what authority, 
und of course I don’t know with how much or how little truth) that Miss 
Pennant is not really your daughter at all, but a French girl, adopted by 
you in her infancy. I need not point out to you that, although this 
might not prove a bar to her being received, her presentation under a 
false name would never be allowed to take place, and I am sure you would 
prefer to be told without further delay of a report which, I am afraid, is 
sure to be spread, unless nipped in the bud.” 


The victim of this thunderbolt out of a clear sky was for some 
moments completely bewildered. Who on earth could have 
discovered and revealed a secret so many years old and hitherto 
so scrupulously kept? But, being a quick-witted man, he was 
soon able to answer his own query. 

“Lady Rochdale, instructed by Budgett,” he muttered. “ Where 
and how Budgett obtained her information, one doesn’t see, and 
it doesn’t matter. The question is, what is to be done?” 

He took two or three rapid turns up and down the room, and 
then rang the bell. 

“Tell Miss Pennant not to wait dinner for me; I find that I 
am obliged to go out,” he said to the butler who presently 
appeared. “And I want a hansom at once.” 

The hour was rather a late one for paying visits; but there 
was no need to stand upon ceremony with Jane Wardlaw, and 
her advice was worth having, even at the price which mus 
necessarily be paid for it, 
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CHapter XVII. 


COUNCILS AND COUNSELS. 


“Her ladyship is at home, sir,” the Berkeley Square butler 
said, when James arrived at his destination ; “but I believe she 
has gone to dress for dinner. Could I sent any message to her, 
sir?” 

This considerate offer was suggested by the visible eagerness 
of the Right Honourable gentleman, who might reasonably be 
supposed to have important political intelligence to impart, and 
who answered : 

“Yes; ask her whether she can spare me a quarter of an hour. 
Say that I want to see her rather particularly.” 

James was sure that, if his cousin were dining out, she would 
not mind keeping her entertainers waiting a quarter of an hour, 
in order to oblige him, and that his confidence in her was not 
misplaced he was speedily made aware. No sooner had he been 
conducted to her boudoir than she swept in, arrayed in a hastily 
donned tea-gown, to ask expectantly: “ Well?—is it the Home 
Office ?” 

“They give me my choice of India or the Culonies,” replied 
James ; “ but——” 

“But what? That implies Cabinet rank, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes; but——” 

“You will drive me crazy, with your ‘buts’ and your doleful 
countenance! Surely you can’t be going to say that that isn’t 
good enough! ” 

“Of course it is good enough, and of course I accept with 
gratitude ; but—please allow me to say ‘but’ once more and to 
end my sentence—I didn’t come here at this unwarrantable hour 
to make an announcement which yon will read in to-morrow 
morning’s papers. I wish for your advice with regard to another 
and a much more unpleasant matter.” 

“Cuckooo has been getting into trouble!” exclaimed Lady 
Wardlaw apprehensively. 

“She is perhaps going to get into trouble—through no fault 
of her own. I must tell you something about her which will 
certainly astonish you, and which, I daresay, I ought to have told 
you long ago. In how brief a space of time, I wonder, can you 
be astonished, recover your mental balance and grant useful 
counsel to a perplexed man? Have you people dining here, or are 
you going out to dinner?” 
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“Neither,” answered Lady Wardlaw, after a quick scrutiny of ' 
her visitor’s features. “We were going out; but I find that I 
am too bad with neuralgia to stir, and I will write at once to 
say 80.” 

She hastily scribbled a few lines, rang the bell and despatched 
her note, together with a message to Sir William that he need not 
hurry, as dinner would be at home, after all, and not before nine 
o'clock. 

“ Now, James,” said she, settling herself in an easy-chair, “you 
can proceed at your leisure. I know by the look of you that I 
am about to hear something horrid, and I know by experience 
that you won’t put me out of my pain in a few words.” 

“T can tell you the worst of it in a very few words,” answered © 
James. “The worst of it is simply this: Cuckoo is not my 
child.” 

“Good gracious!” 

“T thought you would be horrified. No; she hasn’t a drop of 
Pennant blood in her veins. Poor Ada, who, as you know, never 
had any children of her own = 

“Oh, come! this isn’t quite so awful. I thought, of course, 
you meant that she was Ada’s child, but not yours.” 

James, despite his distress, could not help laughing a little. 

“You are in such a desperate hurry to jump to conclusions, 
Jane, that you overlook the inherent improbability of my making 
such a confession as that. What I was going to say was that 
my wife, being childless and lonely, took it strongly into her 
head to adopt an orphan out of a convent in the south of France. 
I consented to her doing so. Not very willingly; still I did 
consent, and I had reasons which at the time seemed to me to be 
good ones. Then, as might perhaps have been anticipated, she 
set her heart upon making the baby her own in every sense of 
the term, and to that also, after some hesitation, I consented. | 
was @ fool, no doubt.” 

“T think you were,” said Lady Wardlaw. 

“Yes; but there appeared to be little or no risk of future 
complications. The circumstances were exceptionally favourable; 
we were far away from kith and kin; we happened to be changing 
our servants, as well as our temporary abode; nobody was at all 
likely to discover the truth, nor could anybody be injured by it, 
if it were discovered.” 

“ Except, perhaps, the girl herself.” 

“ Ah, exactly !—you put your finger upon the weak spot there. 
Yet the difficulty which has actually arisen would have sounded 
ridiculously far-fetched and fantastic then, if one had thought of it 
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‘and mentioned it. Who could foresee that the girl would have to 
be presented some fine day, and that facts which had been success- 
fully concealed from her babyhood would transpire just in time to 
scandalise the Lord Chamberlain ? ” 

“Oh, that’s it,isit? Howdreadfully unfortunate! How could 
you be so foolish as to allow the facts to transpire!” 

James explained. An enemy had done this thing. He related 
the story of Budgett’s dismissal and subsequent engagement by 
Lady Rochdale, adding that there could be very small doubt, ia 
his opinion, as to who had given information. 

“By what means she obtained her information I can’t imagine ; 
but she threatened before she left to reveal something which 
‘would make me regret having parted with her, and this is 
evidently her way of keeping her word.” 

Lady Wardlaw shook her head and observed that it was rather 
serious. 

“You have documents, I presume, which you can produce, if 
called upon.” 

“Oh, of course.” 


“Because otherwise, I mean, one doesn’t know what reports 
might not get about. Well, if I were you, I should go straight 
to the Lord Chamberlain with my documents and conceal nothing 
from him. He may make a fuss, and, considering that you have 
just kicked him out of office, most likely he will; still one has 
heard of similar cases—and the main thing, after all, is that the 
presentation should not be deferred.” 

“T was thinking,” answered James, “that the main thing was 
rather that it should. Excuses can easily be found for a post- 
ponement, and there will soon be a new Lord Chamberlain, who 
at least will belong to our party. For all practical purposes 
Cuckoo is my daughter; there is no reason that I know of 
why she should not be publicly called my daughter or why a 
confidential admission of the truth should not be treated as 
confidential.” 

“There is still less reason, it seems to me, why she should not 
be publicly acknowledged to be your adopted daughter. Her 
mother’s people are all right, you say, and her father is dead and 
buried; so she won’t be in any way disgraced. It is a case for 
candidly announcing the actual facts, and I can’t understand why 
you didn’t announce them from the first.” 

“I despair of making you understand. All I can say is that 
I feel pledged to secrecy. I made certain promises to my wife, 
which must be kept if I can possibly keep them. Then too—but 
that you certainly wouldn’t understand, so we'll leave it alone. 
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The long and the short of it is, Jane, that, rightly or wrongly, I 
would give a large sum of money to keep things dark. The 
question is, can they be kept dark?” 

“Obviously not. That malignant Rochdale woman would want 
a much larger sum than you could offer her as the price of holding 
her tongue. Besides, it is too late: she has probably told scores 
of people all she knows, and a good deal that she doesn’t, by this 
time.” 

In all probability she had. James, stroking his chin medita- 
tively, could not but admit that; and yet—what proofs could 
Lady Rochdale possess? ‘Iam not quite prepared to throw up 
the sponge,” he said. 

Lady Wardlaw was impatiently pointing out to him that he 
really had no alternative when Sir William came in, rather 
cross, to ask whether there was any objection to his dining at his 
club. 

“One is willing to obey orders to the extent of breaking an 
engagement; but one would a little rather not be fed upon 
warmed-up scraps,” he plaintively explained. 

“There is plenty of fresh food in the house, and James is going 
to stay and dine with us,” answered his wife. ‘ No, I can’t let 
you go out this evening ; you are wanted at home. You might 
consult a worse person than William,” she added, turning to her 
cousin; “nobody has ever accused him of being wanting in 
common sense or knowledge of the world. May I tell him what 
is the matter?” 

So Sir William was consulted, and, not a little to Lady 
Wardlaw’s surprise, he did not at once adopt her view of the 
situation. 

“T see,” said he, nodding. “James wishes—and it is just 
what I should wish myself in his place—to spare the poor child 
what, when all is said, she must feel to be a shock and a sort of 
humiliation. The thing isn’t absolutely unworkable, you know. 
I don’t venture to predict that we shall succeed; but, with time 
on our side and the cliange of Ministry and all, we may. It is 
worth trying, anyhow. Lady Rochdale, who has listened to the 
gossip of a discharged servant, can’t make out a very strong case, 
and James isn’t bound to reply to her. The whole difficulty, 
when you come to think of it, resolves itself into squaring the 
Court officials, and I should think that their consciences might be 
found elastic enough to oblige a Cabinet Minister.” 

“Ah, but that isn’t the whole difficulty,” objected Lady Ward- 
law. “Supposing—though I don’t for one moment suppose it— 
we do contrive to get Cuckoo presented as James’s daughter, we 
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shall still have to reckon with rumours which are certain, sooner 
or later, to reach her ears, and what kind of a figure shall we cut 
when she asks us whether they are true or false? My belief is 
that prompt honesty will be our best policy.” 

“Rumours of a most startling character are constantly circu- 
lated about persons who are the very last to hear of them,” 
observed Sir William. ‘ We are embarking upon rather a forlorn 
hope, if you like ; still there is just a hope.” 

“Exactly so,” agreed James; “you understand my point of 
view, William, though Jane doesn’t. It is an illogical point of 
view, and altogether opposed to the precepts and practice of my 
life; but I can’t help that. I made an initial mistake, knowing 
pretty well that it was a mistake, and any unpleasant results 
that may ensue ought, I feel, to fall upon me, not upon Cuckoo.” 

“That,” remarked Lady Wardlaw, ‘‘sounds all very fine; only 
it appears to me that there will either be no unpleasant results or 
else—which is ever so much more probable—that you will have to 
go shares in them. And don’t you think that the unpleasantness 
would be lessened for you if you were to make a clean breast of it, 
instead of waiting to be found out?” 

However, she proved what a kind-hearted woman she was by 
giving in, notwithstanding her entirely justifiable conviction that 
she was in the right. It was decided that Cuckoo should be told, 
upon no matter what plea—the confusion incident upon a change 
of Ministry would serve as well as another—that she must wait a 
few weeks longer for the privilege of doing obeisance to her 
Sovereign, and the amiable conspirators hoped that, in the mean- 
time, nobody would have quite such atrociously bad taste as to 
hint to her that a mystery hung over her parentage. Lady 
Wardlaw’s cook showed herself equal to the sudden demand made 
upon her; so that before his guest left him Sir William was in an 
excellent and sanguine humour. 

“Cheer up, old man,” said he; “ we'll pull through by hook or 
by crook. I don’t pretend to be influential myself; but Jane is, 
and so, after a fashion, are you. Bless your soul! much queerer 
stories than this lie comfortably buried in hundreds of graves and 
will never be heard of again.” 

No doubt that is so; yet it is not easy for a rigidly honourable 
man to cheer up under the consciousness that he is about to act 
lies and even, perchance, to tell them. James returned home, a 
prey to sad forebodings and misgivings, which were partially 
fulfilled as soon as he had taken his first step on the path of 
concerted dissimulation. Cuckoo, who had risen from the piano 
as he entered and who had listened to what he had to say with 
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slightly raised eyebrows, naturally wanted to know what connec- 
tion there could be between her presentation at Court and the 
ay/proaching retirement of Liberal officials. 

“Personally,” she declared, “I don’t care a straw whether the 
ceremony takes place now or next month, and I shouldn’t break 
my heart if it never took place at all; but if the other débutantes 
are to make their curtseys, why shouldn’t I make mine ?” 

Evidently she smelt a rat—it would have been rather odd if she 
had not, considering the halting and embarrassed style in which 
James’s explanations had been put forward—and his evasive reply 
to the effect that he was so busy, and that the Wardlaws also were 
rather busy, and that a postponement had been thought desirable 
on several grounds, was scarcely of a nature to allay nascent 
suspicions. 

Cuckoo shrugged her shoulders, remarked that it was really all 
one to her and went back to the piano. She perceived, of course, 
that a hitch had somehow occurred; but her curiosity was not 
greatly excited about the matter. What did hurt her a little was 
the haste and alacrity with which her father quitted the room. 
‘He hates the very sight of me now,” she thought to herself. “I 
believe he only went out to dinner because he couldn’t face the 
prospect of a solitary evening with me.” 

The following morning’s post brought her an urgent and 
affectionately worded invitation to luncheon from her aunt, 
Mrs. Arthur Pennant. ‘“ Do come, if you have no other engage- 
ment. It isn’t a party; but the girls would like to see you, and 
I myself have things to say which it would take too long to write 
about. Fitz has promised to look in upon us, preparatory to 
attending some garden party or other for which the Rochdales 
have booked him. If you can’t possibly come, send me a wire and 
I will try to find my way to Ennismore Gardens in the course of 
the afternoon; but I hope you won’t disappoint us.” 

It did not, Cuckoo thought, require a person of exceptionally 
bright intelligence to read between the lines of that ingenuous 
missive. Fitzroy, of course, had engaged himself to Lady Eliza- 
beth, and his fond mother was eager to tell everybody the good 
news. Some of Fitzroy’s friends and well-wishers might, to be 
sure, doubt whether the news that he was bent upon allying 
himself for life with an affected little goose was altogether good; 
but they would have to congratulate him all the same, and the 
sooner that obligatory piece of hypocrisy was over and done with 
the better. So the invitation was accepted and the appointment 
duly kept. 

Actual congratulations would, however, be premature, it 
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appeared. Gwen and Ella, who embraced Cuckoo @ tour de 
bras on her arrival, informed her, in answer to her blunt question, 
that nothing was as yet announced or even settled. Something, 
they quite hoped and believed, would be announced very shortly ; 
but for the present all they knew was that Lord and Lady Roch- 
dale, like Barkis, were willing. They had signified as much; and 
very nice it was of them, these artless maidens opined, to have 
done so, considering that their daughter might obviously make a 
far more distinguished match. Not that dear Fitz was not really 
good enough for anybody ; only, as he had neither title nor wealth, 
his diffidence was as natural as it was becoming. 

“Let him take courage,” said Cuckoo drily ; “he is in no danger 
of being refused—c’est mot qui vous en réponds !” 

He himself certainly did not seem to be apprehensive of failure. 
He made his appearance presently in excellent spirits, and he was 
not so preoccupied with his own affairs during luncheon but that 
he was able to give evidence of a kindly interest in those of his 
cousin, who sat beside him. He was surprised and concerned to 
hear that she was not, after all, to be presented at the next 
Drawing-room ; he wanted to know why that indispensable cere- 
mony had been put off, and ventured to hope (in a whisper) that 
she had not incurred the displeasure of Lady Wardlaw or Uncle 
James. 

“T assure you,” was the reply vouchsafed to him, “that I have 
not been put into the corner for misconduct ; but even if I had, 
your prospects would scarcely be imperilled. Pennants and 
Tufnells are much the same thing as Montagues and Capulets 
now; so, as you belong to the opposite faction, in spite of your 
name, you need not distress yourself about the likes of me.” 

“I don’t belong to any faction,” Fitzroy declared, “and I’m 
sure I don’t know what I have done to deserve that sort of 
accusation.” 

He was not enlightened; nor, it might be presumed, was he 
very eager for enlightenment, since he did not persevere with the 
subject. Cuckoo saw no more of him after luncheon ; immediately 
upon the conclusion of which meal she was led away by her aunt 
into a little dark library, where coffee was served to them all by 
themselves. 

“T wanted to speak to you alone, my dear,” began Mrs. Pennant, 
whose jolly countenance had assumed an expression of unaccus- 
tomed gravity, “ because 2 

“Oh, I know!” interrupted Cuckoo. “There is going to be a 
wedding in the family, and you hope it won’t bring about family 
dissensions. You may make your mind quite easy on that score ; 
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if I had any influence with my father—which I haven’t—ther 
would be no need for me to use it. Lord and Lady Rochdale ar 
a great deal more likely to quarrel with him than he is to quarrd 
with them.” 

“T daresay they are; and if there must be a quarrel—as Lady 
Rochdale seems to think that there must—neither you nor I cap 
help it. What I have to tell you is something which I have hearj 
from her, and which, 1 am very much afraid, is true. True o 
untrue, I don’t think the story ought to be concealed from you, 
and what’s more, I don’t think it can be.” 

This exordium did not in the least prepare Cuckoo for the state. 
ment which followed. She listened to it in chilled, awe-struck 
silence, convinced, without proof or confirmation, of its accuracy 
and feeling instinctively that it explained many things hitherto 
obscure to her. The just, severe, unsympathetic futher, who was 
not really her father, became revealed to her as one upon whom a 
most uncongenial task had been imposed, and who had discharged 
that task from a mere sense of duty, unsustained therein by any- 
thing in the shape of acquired paternal affection. It also struck 
her that his notions of what constituted duty were of a very one- 
sided character. But to her informant she only remarked: 

“ Well, if I have been sailing under false cvlours all this time, | 
have done it ignorantly, and I don’t see what right Lady Rochdale 
or anybody else has to condemn me.” 

““My dear girl, nobody could dream for a moment of con- 
demning you,” she was assured: “only it does, unfortunately— 
there is no help for it, I am afraid—make a difference. Of 
course the whole story may be a fable, and I sincerely hope it 
is: but, if so, James ought to lose no time in contradicting it; 
because, you see e 

“ Because Lady Rochdale hasn’t lost any time in spreading it 
abroad ?” 

“T don’t know that she has spread it abroad; she professed to 
speak to me in confidence. But naturally she does not love 
James and she can hardly be expected to spare him. In short,! 
think your best course will be to let him know at once whatis 
being said.” 

** Why,” inquired Cuckoo, “ haven’t you done that yourself?” 

The big red-faced woman held up a pair of deprecating hands. 
“ Because I funked it!” she honestly avowed. “I have never 
been accounted a coward; but the truth is that that man strikes 
terror into my craven soul. If I had sent for him or had gone to 
him, he would certainly have recommended me, in the mos 
courteous terms, to mind my own business. Now, he can’t very 
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well take up that tone with you; for he must admit that this is 
your business.” 

“T suppose he must,” Cuckoo agreed. “TI will ask him, then, 
to contradict the report and to bring an action for slander against 
Lady Rochdale—if he can. If he can’t ——” 

“Well, supposing that the worst comes to the worst, there is 
no law against the adoption of orphans,” said Mrs. Pennant 
consolingly. 

“But there is a social law, perhaps, against their being given 
names which they have no right to use. I quite understand, and 
you may be sure that I won’t continue to be a fraud a minute 
longer than I can help.” 

Cuckoo left the house without saying good-bye to her so-called 
cousins or making much response to the affectionate condolences 
of her so-called aunt. She thought to herself, as she drove home- 
wards, that the chances were rather against her ever seeing any 
of them again. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


FITZROY IS HIGHLY FAVOURED. 


Lapies who speak with all the authority that belongs to experi- 


ence, and not without some show of reason, are wont to smile at 
the ingrained masculine belief that nothing except flattery really 
succeeds with their charming sex and to maintain that our vanity 
is at least equal to theirs, while we are far more easily taken in 
than they. What they are not quite so willing to allow is that 
these facts (supposing them, for the sake of argument, to be 
facts) only prove our greater integrity and simplicity ; although 
—seeing that they are not, as a rule, ambitious of being considered 
simple and innocent—they ought not to grudge us such a modest 
pretension. 

Be that as it may, Fitzroy Pennant entertained much too 
humble an opinion of his own attractions, physical and other, to 
imagine for one moment that the many kindnesses of which he 
had been the recipient at the hands of Lady Rochdale and her 
fair daughter could be accounted for by a mere vulgar desire on 
their part to capture him. With his small fortune in hand and 
his respectable, but by no means magnificent, fortune in the bush, 
he was obviously no great catch; nor was it less obvious (by his 
way of thinking) that Lady Elizabeth might aspire to an infinitely 
higher social position than he could offer her. That in reality he 


was not to be sneezed at, that occupants of more lofty social 
VOL. CXIV. N 
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positions had neglected, so far, to place themselves in rivalry with 
him, and that half a loaf is always preferable to no bread—these 
were reflections for lookers-on, not for principals; the young 
Guardsman only knew that Lady Elizabeth was as amiable as she 
was pretty, that her mother was “not a bad old sort in her way,” 
and that both of them had been as nice as possible to him. He 
had not, through many weeks of intimacy, been quite positive 
that he was in love with the younger lady, greatly though he 
liked and admired her; but now he began to feel pretty well free 
of doubt upon that point. If he was not in love with her, why 
did he persistently run after her, wherever she went? His 
mother had put that pertinent question to him, and he had found 
himself unprepared with any answer, save the one anxiously 
invited. Well, a man is glad, of course, to be able to please his 
family while at the same time pleasing himself; it is not, after 
all, every day that duty, inclination, prudence and worldly 
wisdom can be harnessed into one obedient team. 

It was in a very fairly complacent mood, therefore, that Fitzroy, 
after a longish chat with Gwen and Ella and a few pregnant 
parting words from Mrs. Pennant, set forth from the domestic 
luncheon mentioned in the last chapter to keep his appointment. 
He was going to be conducted by Lady Rochdale to a garden 
party, given by a certain great lady whose historic mansion was 
situated on the outskirts of London; he was going to propose to 
Lady Elizabeth that very afternoon—he had even been given to 
understand that it would be expected of him to do so—and he 
was going to be accepted. This also he had been given to under- 
stand, and he had reasons of his own for hoping that the prophecy 
was not over bold. For what reason he should, under such agree- 
able circumstances, have become aware of an odd longing to 
take to his heels it would be hard tosay. Perhaps such sensations 
are not altogether without precedent ; perhaps the last moment 
before riding at an unshirkable fence or taking a header off a very 
high bank is apt for a good many of us to be associated with 
ignoble temptations. 

It is needless, however, to add that we never think of yielding 
to them; nor did Fitzroy, when once he was seated in Lady 
Rochdale’s yellow barouche, with his back to the horses, wish 
himself elsewhere. He was really in a very pleasant place, 
driving through the sunny London streets, with a couple of 
exquisitely dressed ladies facing him, and the pedestrians whose 
attention was attracted by a somewhat showy equipage no doubt 
set him down for the lucky dog that he was. Lady Rochdale was 
in one of her most gracious tempers; Lady Elizabeth, always 
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pretty and always smiling, looked particularly well in a white 
costume with pale blue facings and glittering jewelled em- 
broideries; her delicate complexion assumed a faint, becoming 
tinge of pink when her opposite neighbour bent forward, with his 
elbows on his knees, to speak in a low voice to her; if all this was 
not enough to satisfy an expectant suitor, he must, indeed, have 
been difficult to please ! 

Hosts of smart and distinguished people were congregated 
upon the smooth shady lawn, where our young man was presently 
deposited, and which, after paying his respects to his hostess, he 
made haste to quit. He quitted it, in point of fact, by precon- 
certed arrangement with his white and blue companion, who 
knew the grounds better than he did and who had kindly 
promised, on the way down, to show him some of their more 
secluded beauties. 

“Isn't it lovely!” she exclaimed, when they had strolled away 
from the crowd and the tents and the braying band into an 
Italian garden, surrounded by tall hedges of clipped yew, where 
they were as completely alone as if the whole of the gay world 
had not been within a stone’s throw. “And to think that these 
paths and borders would realise a large fortune if they were sold 
and divided up into building lots!” 

“That,” observed Fitzroy, “doesn’t add anything to their 
beauty.” 

“Tt adds a good deal to their value, though. Don’t you think 
there is something rather magnificent in keeping up such a place 
as this, instead of letting it go?” 

“T think there would be something rather sordid and dis- 
graceful in letting it go, and I am sure you agree with me.” 

“Do I?” asked Lady Elizabeth pensively. 

“Certainly you do. If you thought, as most people do nowa- 
days, that hard cash is the one and only thing worth securing, 
you would have married some millionaire or other before now.” 

“I suppose I should,” said Lady Elizabeth, forgetting, perhaps, 
that she had not as yet been assailed by the temptation referred 
to. “Millionaire or pauper,” she added, “the man whom I 
marry—if I ever do marry—will have to be one whom I care for, 
and who cares for me.” 

“Would you call me a pauper ?” Fitzroy inquired. 

“Qh, no; there aren’t any paupers in the Guards, are there ? 
Why do you ask ?” 

“Only because—as you know—I care a very great deal for you. 
: : for you to say whether I fulfil the other condition or not. 

ol?” 
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To this semewhat unimpassioned query the girl returned no 
immediate reply. She had seated herself upon a low marble 
balustrade and was gazing over her suitor’s head, with a faint 
smile upon her lips. Not until she had been adjured a little 
more warmly to put a poor beggar out of his pain did she rejoin: 

“Tt depends. You are so kind as to say that you care for me 
and that I know it; but I don’t know it at all. Sometimes | 
have felt almost sure that you care much more for your cousin.” 

“ For Cuckoo ?—how absurd! Of course I am fond of her, and 
I always have been; but I am afraid, if the truth were known, 
she positively dislikes me now.” 

Lady Elizabeth Tufnell was, by universal consent, sweet- 
tempered; but this disclaimer—whicb, it must be owned, was 
not very adroitly worded—caused her to look for a moment like a 
shrewish little minx. 

“T really haven’t the slightest curiosity with regard to your 
cousin’s sentiments,” she declared tartly ; “‘we were speaking, I 
thought, about yours. Can you say, upon your honour asa 
gentleman, that you are not in love with her?” 

“Should I be such a knave and such a fool as to ask you to be 
my wife if I were?” 

“That,” observed Lady Elizabeth, “is not an answer.” 

“Then let me assure you, if there is any need to assure you, 
that I am not in love with Cuckoo. I won’t deny,” continued the 
scrupulous Fitzroy, “that there was a time when I had hopes, or 
illusions, or whatever you like to call them; but I doubt whether 
there ever was a time when she wouldn’t have laughed the idea of 
marrying me to scorn. Anyhow, that’s ancient history, and | 
suppose every honest man, and every honest woman too, would 
have to confess, if challenged, to some boyish or girlish attach- 
ments. As for me, I have nothing to conceal. You know all 
about me—or if you don’t, I’ll willingly tell you—that there is to 
know.” 

He was subjected to a tolerably severe cross-examination before 
he received the admission for which he pleaded; but this was at 
length vouchsafed to him, together with the happy privileges of 
an accepted lover. Nevertheless, Lady Elizabeth was not quite 
magnanimous enough to refrain from trampling upon the fallen. 

“T shall always believe,” said she, “that that horrid girl—yes, 
she really cs a horrid girl!—has been secretly setting her cap a 
you all this time, and that she wouldn’t have behaved as she has 
done with Mr. Carew if she hadn’t hoped in her heart to make 
you jealous. Ina sort of a way, I am sorry for her; still she has 
brought it upon herself.” 
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“Brought what upon herself?” Fitzroy inquired. 

“T don’t like to call it disgrace; though I am afraid there is 
no other name for it. Unfortunately, everybody knows what 
Mr. Carew is; and besides But perhaps we had better not 
talk about it.” 

Fitzroy was not particularly desirous of talking about Cuckoo ; 
yet he was rendered too uneasy by these hints to keep silence. 

“Has anything unpleasant happened?” he asked. “I heard 
to-day that her presentation had been put off, and I wondered 
why; but she declined to tell me.” 

A fugitive gleam, as of triumph, was visible in Lady Elizabeth’s 
blue eyes; but all she said—and, everything considered, it 
sounded a kind comment to make—was : 

“Poor girl!” 

“Surely,” exclaimed Fitzroy, “you don’t mean that it has 
come to that! She may have been foolish, and I daresay she 
has; but—but, hang it all! she can’t have been scandalous!” 

Lady Elizabeth really did not know, and sincerely hoped not. 
It was possible, however, that there might be objections, un- 
connected with Miss Pennant’s personal conduct, to her being 
received at Court. Perhaps, if Fitzroy wanted to hear all about 
it, he had better ask his uncle. 

“T don’t in the least understand you,” said the young man, 
frowning. “You seem to know something that I don’t know: 
what is it ?” 

This unbecomingly peremptory demand would not, perhaps, 
have been complied with if Lady Elizabeth had not in truth been 
eager to acquaint him with the fact that his so-called cousin was 
a nameless nobody. As it was, the reluctance which she 
professed was soon overcome, and she said: 

“ Well, since you insist, I will tell you; though Iam not sure 
that I didn’t promise not to tell. But there ought not to be any 
secrets between us now, ought there?” 

“I don’t think there ought; and you may rely upon it that 
anything you say to me in confidence will go no farther, without 
your permission.” 

Thus encouraged, Lady Elizabeth regretfully placed her future 
husband in possession of a story which, if veracious—as there 
was only too good reason to fear that it was—reflected no great 
credit upon the head of his family. Authorities she did not 
quote, although authorities were doubtless available; she could 
only repeat to him what she had heard from her mother, and add 


that her mother, who was not easily taken in, had been 
convinced, 


’ 
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“Of course Miss Pennant, whom I suppose we must continue to 
call Miss Pennant until we know what her real name is, cannot 
be held responsible for our all having been so imposed upon—and 
I wish I had not called her horrid just now; I feel as if she ought 
to be forgiven anything and everything, poor creature! But it 
does seem to me that your uncle has been quite unpardonable! 
He might have known that the truth was sure to come out some 
day, and he might have remembered that, when it did come out, 
he would not be the only sufferer.” 

“T don’t believe one solitary word of all this!” declared 
Fitzroy stoutly. “There is no man in England who is less 
likely to be guilty of a fraud of any sort or kind than Uncle 
James.” 

But in the sequel he had to modify that uncompromising atti- 
tude a little. It was pointed out to him that there must, after all, 
be some reason for the abandonment or postponement of Cuckoo's 
presentation, and that if, as was to be hoped, Mr. Carew had 
nothing to do with this, the cause must be sought elsewhere. He 
was reminded, furthermore, that, supposing current rumours to be 
false, nothing would be easier than to prove their falsity, while 
mere obstinate incredulity could not help anybody. Finally, he 
was asked, with a touch of indignation, whether he thought that 
Lady Rochdale would commit herself, even under promise of 
secrecy, to statements which might not be readily authenticated. 

That, to be sure, was exactly what he did think; still, the 
suggestion had to be repudiated. 

“T am not breathing a word against your mother’s good faith,” 
he declared; “no doubt she relies upon the word of her 
informants. Only I can’t accept it without at least knowing who 
they are. If you don’t mind, I'll ask her.” 

“T don’t mind a bit,” Lady Elizabeth answered; ‘ but perhaps 
you had better not ask too much of her in one day. You see”— 
she paused with a pretty hesitation, and then resumed : “ You 
see, Fitz, my people have always thought much more of me than 
they ought, and although I believe they are really fond of you, 
perhaps they may not think you quite Z 

“ Quite worthy of my good fortune? Small blame to them, I'm 
sure, if they don’t!” returned the modest aspirant. “Nobody 
can agree with them more heartily upon that point than I do. 
All I can venture to say for myself—and it’s saying a good deal, 
isn’t it ?-—is that you don’t consider me unworthy.” 

In this way the conversation took a turn more appropriate to 
the circumstances, and vows of eternal fidelity were duly ex- 
changed. These were doubtless sincere; although a very shrewd 
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eavesdropper might not have felt absolutely certain that they 
would be kept in the face of possible obstacles of one kind or 
another. For the young man’s attention seemed to wander at 
moments, while the young woman was more inquisitive than 
she should have been so early in the business as to the precise 
amount of his income, actual and prospective. 

Obstacles, at all events, were not raised by Lady Rochdale, to 
whom the news was speedily imparted by her daughter, and who 
was so kind as to squeeze Fitzroy’s hand when he helped her into 
her carriage an hour later. 

“Oh, jump in!” said she, perceiving that he was waiting to be 
asked; “‘we brought you out here, and the least we can do is 
to take you back with us. Besides, you may as well see 
Lord Rochdale at once and fight it out with him.” 

“Ts there going to bea fight?” inquired the young man. 

Lady Rochdale laughed. 

“ Well—did you expect to be welcomed with open arms? For 
my own part, I am quite ready to back you up; I happen to have 
a weakness for lovers in general, and for you in particular. But 
you can’t be called ideal, and you labour under the disadvantage 
of being your uncle’s nephew.” 

Her ladyship did not labour under any disadvantage in the 
shape of constitutional timidity or reticence. During the return 
drive she did nearly all the talking, and if her remarks caused one 
of her hearers to wince every now and then, she did not appear to 
notice these symptoms of discomfort. She did not scruple to tell 
him that, in her opinion, he was an extremely lucky fellow and 
that the projected alliance, supposing it came off, would raise him 
several pegs in the social scale; she had a word or two of 
condescending patronage to bestow upon his immediate relatives, 
and she added : 

“As for the collaterals, I won’t, of course, ask you to cut them ; 
but I am sure you will understand that we can hardly keep up 
our acquaintance with Mr. Pennant after the outrageous attacks 
that he has made upon Lord Rochdale.” 

Oh, the prophetic soul of Cuckoo! Fitzroy remembered so well 
her attribution to the speaker of words almost identical with 
these that he broke out into an abrupt, untimely laugh, which 
had not much ring of mirth in it. He was not invited to explain 
his discourteous hilarity, which was perhaps drowned by the 
rattle of the traffic in the crowded street, nor did he deem it 
incumbent upon him to respond by any immediate protest. But 
he felt somewhat snubbed and chilled—possibly he may have been 
intended to feel so—and in any case he was not inclined to take 
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that opportunity of putting the question which he had asked 
Lady Elizabeth's permission to put. 

Lord Rochdale, into whose august presence he was ultimately 
ushered, received him in the dry, curt style with which certain 
permanent officials were disagreeably familiar. 

“T understand, Mr. Pennant, that you have paid my daughter 
Elizabeth the compliment of asking her to marry you.” 

“And she has paid me the compliment of accepting me,” 
answered Fitzroy. 

“Subject, of course, to my approval. Well, I will not go so 
far as to say that I entirely approve; but at the same time, I 
shall not feel justified in withholding my consent, provided—in the 
first place—that you can satisfy me of your ability to maintain 
the sort of establishment to which she has been accustomed.” 

Fitzroy was afraid he could hardly do that without running 
into debt (it was notorious that Lord Rochdale was seriously 
embarrassed); but he stated what his actual income wes au 
alluded to his expectations. 

“Ah, well!” observed the sour-looking, grey-bearded man, 
“T suppose we must assume that your expectations will lx 
fulfilled ; although there is no reason why your uncle should not 
marry and have a son. From the pecuniary standpoint, your 
demand is admissible—just admissible. But with regard to that 
uncle of yours, I may tell you at once that the idea of being 
connected with him by marriage is not pleasant to me.” 

“‘T can’t help that,” returned Fitzroy, who was becoming rather 
hot about the ears. 

“No; you can’t help that; but I think it advisable to mention 
at the outset that, for more reasons than one, I do not wish my 
daughter to be brought into contact with him and his—er— 
family.” 

“T daresay they will not insist upon being brought into contact 
with her. When you speak of more reasons than one, may | 
ask whether you allude to rumours about my cousin—false 
rumours, in all probability—of which I have heard for the first 
time to-day ?” 

Lord Rochdale waved his hand. 

“My dear young man, I must decline to discuss rumours 
which it is no business of mine to investigate. I am entitled to 
make stipulations, and I make them, that is all.” 

“Tf you stipulate that I am to turn my back upon my uncle 
and my cousin, I can’t agree,” said Fitzroy firmly. 

But Lord Rochdale, who had received instructions from his 
wife, was not so exacting as that. He merely wished it to be 
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understood that this somewhat imperious young Guardsman ought 
to esteem himself highly favoured, and that the Right Honourable 
gentleman who had wantonly turned an enlightened Ministry out 
of office must not expect to be forgiven. About Cuckoo and her 
alleged false position he refused to say one word, repeating that 
that affair was no business of his. In the end Fitzroy was 
dismissed to announce to his betrothed the glad tidings that he 
was the bearer of the paternal sanction. What more could an 
ardent lover desire?—and why should it have been necessary 
for the young man to pause on the staircase to pull himself 
together and compose his features into an appropriately joyful 
expression ? 

No satisfactory reply could be made to the latter question ; so 
Fitzroy dismissed it from his mind. 





Marshal Keith. 


Tue story of the Scots abroad, of the Scots, that is to say, whose 
energies and valour have been lost to their country, is in the 
main the story of a race of mighty fighters. In the history of 
the world’s soldiers of fortune, from the ten thousand who 
marched with Xenophon from Sardis to Cotyora, to the ten 
thousand who landed with De Lacy Evans in the Spanish 
peninsula, there is nothing that quite compares with those 
generations of adventurers which, century after century, left their 
native moors and mountains to draw their swords in innumerable 
conflicts between the Zuider Zee and the ruins of Pompeii, and 
from the meadows of Normandy to the gates of Prague. 

To the Paris of that old Europe of shifting boundaries and 
roaming people, in which, it has been said, no man seemed to 
have a home, these wanderers came as the guards of the Capet 
and Valois princes. A mere handful at first they had grown 
by the fifteenth century into an army of 7000 men, who won for 
John, Earl of Buchan, the baton of Constable, upon the field of 
Bauje, and marched beneath the banner of the Maid of Orleans. 
They fought at the conquest of Naples in 1495, and in the 
Venetian war of 1509. Of all his troops they were the only 
ones in whom Louis XI. reposed his confidence, and they died 
almost to a man round Francis I. on the day when all but honour 
was lost at Pavia. They rallied to the Huguenot Henry of 
Navarre in the war of the League, and they served his Catholic 
son in the era of Richelieu. 

Nor was it only under the French lilies that these mercenaries 
were to be found. They were the backbone of the army which 
the Protestants of Bohemia raised when they burst into revolt; 
they were amongst the hardest of the hard fighters who followed 
the great Gustavus from Breitenfeld to Lutzen ; and they played 
their part in the struggle of the Dutch for independence under 
William of Orange. When, at the Restoration, it was decided 
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to establish a standing army at home, the descendants of these 
various companies were recalled to England, and formed into a 
battalion, which, as the 1st Regiment of the Line, bears on its 
colours the names of most great British victories from Blenheim 
to Pekin. 

Hardly had this process of draining the country of some of 
its best fighting blood been put an end to, by the incorporation 
of such regiments as Dumbarton’s and the Buffs in a permanent 
national force, than a sudden political upheaval caused a renewal 
of it on an even larger scale. During the seventy years that 
fullowed the night in which James crept down the stairs of his 
lodging at Rochester, to board a smack in the Medway, a steady 
stream of recruits flowed from our coasts into the ranks of half 
the armies in Christendom. It was, of course, from Ireland, 
where the political difficulty was complicated by a religious and 
an industrial one, that the vast majority of these men came, but 
the clansmen still continued to follow their chieftains to the 
continent, where Lord Ogilvie had a regiment, the Royal Scots, 
in the French service as late as 1747: and it was this Jacobite 
emigration which swept over the water a boy of some twenty 
summers, with his fortune slung in his sword-belt, who, nearly 
half a century later was to fall, in the mist of an October 
morning, by the churchyard on the hill at Hochkirch, leaving the 
reputation of the foremost of the Scots abroad, from the day the 
foot of the archer first sounded in the corridors of the Louvre to 
the day the genius of Pitt finally massed the tartan with the 
scarlet under the Union Jack. 

The blood of a race of soldiers ran in the veins of James Keith. 
He came of an old Viking brood which, in the ninth century, had 
beached their galleys on the wild northern coast as it sweeps, 
in a bold angle, from Helmsdale to Thurso Bay. In this country 
of Caithness, which has ever since borne their name, these 
wanderers made their home, building their cabins in the 
mountains from which the natives were too weak to drive them, 
though strong enough to resist every overture for a more familiar 
intercourse. Nor was it until the occasion of one of those 
periodical incursions of the Danes, which filled men’s hearts 
with a fear greater even than that of death, that the reigning 
monarch, Maleolm, consented to accept the offer of the tribe to 
enrol themselves under his banner. ‘The battle was joined in 
Forfar, in the year 1010, and it was mainly owing to the 
desperate valour of his allies, whose young chieftain, Robert, 
slew the Danish King Camus, that Malcolm proved victorious ; 
and there, according to the legend, as he stood on the field from 
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which the invaders had fled, the king dipped his hand in the 
blood of Camus, and drew three fingers across the shield of his 
slayer, repeating, as he did so, the war-cry of the tribe, “ Truth 
conquers.” The old antagonism was blotted out in the bloody 
sign which gave the Keiths their coat-of-arms, and the gratitude 
of Malcolm was further expressed in the bestowal on the hero 
of the fray of the title of Lord Marischal. 

For eight centuries after the battle, the descendants of Robert 
Keith worthily maintained the dignity of which he had been the 
recipient. There were no more terrible fighters in all the hosts 
which flung themselves upon the sacred banners Archbishop 
Thurstan planted on the moor at Northallerton, or which crossed 
the border under William the Lyon, than Sir William and Sir 
Henry Keith. It was Sir Robert Keith who, when the dreaded 
phalanx of the English archers came marching to the Bannock 
burn, answered the cry of Bruce, 


“Forth, Marshal! on the peasant foe! 
We'll tame the terrors of the bow, 
And cut the bowstring loose!” 


it was John Keith who, when the Douglas had fallen in that 
furious fight at Otterburn, 


“abowght Lamasse tyde, 
Whan husbonds wynn ther haye,” 


turned impending defeat to victory, and it was Sir Alexander 
Keith who, at Harlaw, saved the Lowlands from the Celts under 
Donald of the Isles. 

The Keiths did not, of course, pass scatheless through these 
centuries of battle. Few families probably have had better reason 
to endorse the apothegm in which Falstaff, in disgust, threw 
honour to the dogs as the prize of him “ who died o’ Wednesday.” 
The foundations of the fortunes of the house were laid, however, 
in the graves of the men who died for it. At a time when the 
soil of the country was lavished on the feudal lords the crown 
could scarcely ignore the claims of a family which had bled for 
it generation after generation. The lands in East Lothian were 
the gift of Malcolm, those in Aberdeen the gift of Bruce, whilst 
the castle and estates of Inverugie were acquired by marriage 
with the heiress of Sir Reginald Cheyne. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century the family had acquired such distinction and 
importance that its head, Sir William Keith, was raised to the 
peerage as Earl] Marischal. 

From that day until the day when the attainder for the 
rebellion of 1715 closed the long and illustrious record of the 
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direct line, there were ten Earls Marischal, and amongst them 
there is not to be found a weak or dissolute character, one 
wastrel or even trifler. They were, without exception, leaders 
in the troublous times in which their lots were cast. Some 
statesmen, some scholars, some reformers, all king’s men, and 
most of them mighty fighters, as became the chief of a house 
the epitaph of which may be written by a slight alteration of 
the phrase in which the fifth James summed up the destinies of 
the Stewarts, “It came in with the sword, and with the sword 
it went out.” The first earl was enobled for maintaining the 
peace of the north during the bitter struggle between the Regent 
Livingstone and Chancellor Chrichton. The shrewdness of the 
third earl gained for him the name of “ Harken and Take Heed,” 
whilst his eldest son was amongst those who fell with the king at 
Flodden. The fourth earl fought at Pinkie, and was known as the 
counsellor of the Queen Regent, and the friend of Knox and 
Wishart. The fifth earl studied under Beza, at Geneva, and 
returning to Scotland, buried himself amidst his books, and 
founded on the land once belonging to the Grey, Black, and 
White Friars of Aberdeen, Marischal College, “ where, for a few, 
in these stern granite countries, the Diviner Pursuits are stil} 
possible on frugal oatmeal :” his fourth son, for saving the regalia 
irom Cromwell, after Dunbar, was advanced, by Charles II., to 
the earldom of Kintore. The sixth earl, finding no quarre} 
nearer home, equipped a fleet which he carried to the Baltic, in 
support of Uladislaus of Poland. The seventh earl became the 
leader of the Covenanters, but, on the outbreak of the second 
civil war, raised his tenants so remorselessly for the Crown that, 
it was said, there was hardly a man left on his estates to hold 
the plough ; he shared in the victory over Cope, at Preston, but was 
afterwards captured and lodged in the Tower. The eighth ear} 
was taken, sword in hand, holding the bridge across the Teme, 
for the king, on the day of “ very glorious mercy ” when Cromwell 
carried Worcester by storm. The ninth earl was amongst the 
most determined opponents of the Union, and became, by his 
marriage with Lady Mary Drummond, daughter of the Earl of 
Perth, the father of those two redoubtable Jacobites George, last 
of the Earls Marischal, and James, Marshal Keith. 

James Keith was born, on the 11th of June, 1696, in the 
Norman castle which crowns the Craig of Inverugie, as it starts 
up from the right bank of the Ugie, where the river, escaping 
from the basin formed by the weir of the lade of Scotsmill, 
plunges eastward to the sea at Peterhead. We know almost 
nothing of early years, a fact which at least saves us from stories 
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of precocious childhood which poison the opening chapters of so 
many biographies. In his seventh year he was placed, with his 
brother, under the charge of their kinsman Robert Keith, after. 
wards Bishop of Fife, in whose care he remained until, in 1710, 
he was removed to that of William Meston, the Jacobite poet, 
who from a smithy in the Highlands came to occupy the chair of 
philosophy in Marischal College. It was these two men who 
first made him free of the Republic of Letters, a republic of 
which he remained a citizen to the last, of which, under happier 
circumstances, he might even have become an ornament, for a 
man who after half a century of fighting, from Finland to 
Gibraltar, and from the Grampians to the Volga, can still read 
a Greek tragedy, and can converse fluently in Latin, French, and 
German, Spanish, Swedish, and Russian, has surely the head of 
the scholar as well as the soldier on his shoulders. 

While, however, he was lingering over his law books in the 
University of Edinburgh, where he passed the year 1714, the 
storm clouds were crowding up on the political horizon in a way 
that gave little promise of a life of study for one of his race and 
position. Queen Anne had been succeeded by King George, and 
it was certain that the struggle between the Jacobites and the 
Hanoverians would soon pass from the region of intrigues into 
that of open hostilities. Which side the Keiths would take on 
that day did not seem to be doubtful. The young earl, who had 
entered the army, and served his apprenticeship under Mazrl- 
borough in the Low Countries, had with difficulty been dissuaded 
from proclaiming James VII. at the head of the troops on the 
death of his sister. His brother had had for a governor, during 
perhaps the most impressionable years of his life, that notorious 
partizan of the exiled family William Meston, and had, since his 
father’s death, been thrown more and more under the influence of 
his mother, a woman of considerable force of character, who was 
not only a Jacobite but a Catholic. It is extraordinary, therefore, 
that at this crisis he should have formed the resolution of 
offering his sword to the Hanoverians. He had actually ridden 
as far south as York with this intention, when he fell in with the 
earl, who was hurrying north to join the hunting party at 
Aboyne, and was induced to forego his purpose. It was no slight 
loss the brothers prepared to risk, under the shadows of the great 
northern minster. Their rent roll amounted to £100,000 of our 
present money, and their splendid estates swept in such mighty 
tracts from the Cheviots to John O’Groats, that it was said the 
Earl might ride the whole distance and dine and sup every day 
on his own land. 
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Pushing rapidly forward they reached Aboyne in time to share 
in the great hunt of the 27th of August, where the only game was 
political, and when it was decided to raise the standard of rebellion, 
and those present scattered to their estates to call out the clans, 
they made their way home to Dunnotar, and on the 2Uth of 
September, having mustered their tenants, proclaimed the Pre- 
tender at the cross of Aberdeen, and set about to join the forces 
which were gathering under Mar. They were embarking on a 
yenture which was to fulfill the prophecy in the old song: 

“Ugie, Ugie, by the sea 
Lairdless shall thy lands be, 


And beneath thy ha’ hearth’s stane 
The tod shall bring her bairns hame.” 


Early in November, Mar having been reinforced at Perth, by 
the northern and western clans, began his march to the south. 
Guided by Rob Roy he passed through Denain, and bivouacked, 
on the 12th, by the bridge at Kinbuck, on learning that his way 
was barred by the Royalists under Argyle. His arrival was 
reported to the Duke that afternoon at Dumblane. Late as it 
was he at once drew his troops out of the town, and encamped in 
order of battle on some rising ground above the house of Kippen- 
ross. The night was a bitter one. The frost came with the 
dark, and a morass which at sundown had been impassable was 
by morning capable of sustaining the passage of horse and foot. 
In spite of the intense cold both forces lay all night in the open, 
on their arms, separated only by Sheriffmuir, a wild and 
desolate expanse of scrub and heather, covering the broken 
ground westward of the high road as it winds from Perth to 
Sterling. 

It was still dark when Mar rose. At daybreak he called 
together the chiefs, and from his saddle addressed them in a 
passionate harangue which was received with loud shouts of 
“Fight! Fight!” As the sun rose, Argyle, who had passed the 
night on a bundle of straw in a sheep-cote in the rear of his lines, 
was seen on horseback on a neighbouring hill-top surveying the 
field. The order was at once given to form for battle, but it was 
approaching noon before the Earl Marischal was directed to open 
the attack by driving the enemy from some rising ground they 
had begun to occupy on the Jacobite right. 

As the Earl, with his own horse and Sir Donald McDonald’s 
foot, began to climb the hill the enemy slowly retired. On 
gaining the summit he caught sight of their main body still in 
the confusion of forming, and sent word to Mar to support him 
without delay. In a moment the Highland army came pouring 
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over Sheriffmuir. One glance satisfied Mar that the Royalist left 
had not yet come up, and that Argyle was completely outflanked, 
Lifting his hat he gave the word to attack. 

As the Highlanders pushed forward there occurred one of thoge 
curious incidents which show the danger of placing reliance op 
undisciplined troops. Almost the first man to fall under the 
enemy’s fire was Alan Muidartach, the captain of Clanronald, Ip 
a moment, forgetting everything but their devotion to their chief, 
his men broke their ranks, and clustered round his body with 
passionate expressions of grief. Their action might have proved 
fatal had there not been a man on the field who understood how 
to turn the very weakness of the clans into strength. Tossing 
his bonnet into the air Glengarry sprang to the front. “Revenge!” 
he shouted, in a voice of thunder, “ Revenge! Revenge is for 
to-day! Mourning for to-morrow.” The effect was electrical, 
The faces of the clan flashed round towards the enemy. Their 
plaids fell from their shoulders like snowflakes to the heather, and, 
whirling up their claymores, they leaped, with a hoarse shout of 
fury, after Glengarry, as he bounded down the hill. Many a red 
tartan went sprawling to the earth as the Royalists poured in their 
volley. James Keith, riding in his brother’s squadrons, got the 
first of his many wounds, but nothing could stop the clans as, 
swinging their broadswords over head, they caught the bayonets 
of the regulars on their targets, and crashed through their ranks. 
In seven minutes, it was said afterwards, not a square or a battalion 
was to be seen upon the ground, nothing but a stream of panic- 
stricken fugitives pouring towards Dumblane. Half-a-mile from 
the scene of the encounter Mar stopped the pursuit. News of 
disaster had reached him from the other side of the field. At the 
very moment General Whetham, who commanded the Royalist left, 
was galloping into Dumblane, crying out that the King’s army was 
utterly defeated, Argyle was driving the Stewarts, Mackenzies, and 
Camerons, on the Highland left, in headlong rout across the Allan 
Water. Had it not been for their horse, who, though overwhelmed 
by the weight of the enemy’s dragoons, rallied and returned to the 
charge a dozen times while the pursuit lasted, the clans would 
have been almost exterminated. So complete was the victory 
that Argyle, who imagined he had the whole of the rebel army 
before him, interfered to stop the slaughter, riding through “ the 
Greys” with a shout of “ Spare the poor Blue Bonnets!” 

His humanity was near costing him dear. Mar with the clans 
which had just defeated Whetham was rapidly coming up in his 
rear. He had just time to occupy some enclosures, formed by 
mud walls, at the foot of an adjacent hill, when its summit was 
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crowned by the tartans in force far superior to his own. Had 
Mar at once let loose his flood of Highlanders it is difficult to say 
what might not have occurred, but his courage was never con- 
spicuous, and at this crisis his nerve failed him. He lingered 
watching the redcoats beneath him, while the winter’s sun sank 
down behind Dumblane. At last, when night had rolled across 
the moor, he gave the order to retire upon Ardoch. 

The result was claimed as a victory by both sides, but was 
described with infinitely greater wit in the verse in which the 
Jacobite ballad-monger expressed a doubt, 


“Whether we ran, or they ran, 
Or we wan, or they wan, 
Or if there was winning at a’ man.” 


Mar’s cowardly and unnecessary retreat did, however, un- 
doubtedly expose his side to some of the worst consequences of 
defeat. Apart from the inexorable loss of prestige which 
manifested itself in the rapidity with which the Frasers, who 
had been waiting upon the event, swooped down on Inverness, 
and seized it for the king, it entailed material sacrifices it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. It was, for instance, the custom of the 
clans to free their sword arms when the word was given to charge, 
by throwing down their muskets and their plaids. If they were 
beaten these became the spoil of the conqueror, but in the 
present instance this very loss had to be endured by the 
victorious Macdonalds and McLeans with the result, as Keith 
assures us, that they were unable to keep the field for lack of 
covering. His own plight was no less sorry. The ball which 
had penetrated his shoulder, had embedded the shirt in the flesh, 
and he passed the night of the battle in torture, at Drummond 
Castle. The vigour of nineteen years is, however, the best of 
surgeons. He was able to accompany the army on its retreat to 
Perth, and to assist the Earl Marischal in receiving the Pretender 
at their house in Newburgh, on the second night after his landing 
at Peterhead. From thence the two brothers rode to Fetteresso, 
where they again entertained the Prince on his way to his 
coronation at Scone. 

That ceremony was never destined to take place. The High- 
land army was already wasting. One after another the Gordons, 
the Murrays, and the McKenzies slipped away from the Stuart 
standard to protect their homes, and make their peace with the 
Government. When, therefore, in the last days of January, 
Argyle moved out of Stirling, the handful of men which still 


temained faithful was compelled to fall hurriedly back before him. 
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Hopeless as was their cause they still learned with consternation, 
Keith tells us, in their bivouac at Stonhyve, that the Prince for 
whom they had sacrificed everything had embarked at Montrog 
aboard a French ship. 

The snow was deep in the Highlands as Argyle, burning every 
village behind him, came marching up to Perth. Rapid as was 
his advance, he could never get within touch of the rebels, whos 
rearguard, commanded by the Earl Marischal, kept easily ahead 
of him. Halting his men by the way, as they approached 
Gordon Castle, the Earl rode forward alone to confer with Huntly. 
He found that nobleman far too concerned for his own safety to 
jeopardise it by associating himself in any way with rebels still 
in arms. From that moment, says Keith, we were “ reduced to 
our last shift of gaining the mountains.” Two days’ march 
brought them to Ruthven, in Badenoch, “ from whence every one 
took the road that pleased him.” The Keiths, with Sir Donald 
McDonald’s men and the Macdonalds of Clanronald, struck over 
the hills towards the western islands, where they arrived in the 
middle of March. Here the clansmen, who had little to fear 
from the Government, were quietly dismissed. Their officers, 
however, had still to consult their safety. They lay for a month 
in hiding, in the cabins and caves along the coast, until a French 
ship embarked a hundred of them, who landed a fortnight later 
at Leon in Brittany. 

From Leon, Keith proceeded to Paris to kiss the hand of Mary 
of Modena, that unfortunate lady whom Louis XIV. declared to 
have been “a queen in prosperity, but an angel in adversity.” 
He was reduced to such penury as to be forced to exist on the 
proceeds of the sale of his “horse furniture,” till a present of 
a thousand livres from the queen enabled him to enter the 
Académie des Sciences, where that “ red-wigged Bashaw” Mat- 
pertius, ex-captain of dragoon and one day “Flattener of the 
Earth,” was then lecturing. Amongst his fellow-students was 
James Oglethorpe, the future founder of the State of Georgia, 
letter of whose, written to him years later, contrasting their 
careers, is still extant. At the Academy Keith remained for the 
best part of the next three years, during which time he made 
various efforts to obtain active employment, offering his sword, 
without avail, first to the King of Sweden and then to the Tzst 
Peter, when, in 1717, he visited the French capital. In the 
following year, on the outbreak of war between Spain and the 
Empire, he was advised to try his fortune in Sicily, “ but,” be 
writes, “I was then too much in love to think of quitting Paris, 
and had not my mistress and I quarrel’d, it’s probable I had los 
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many years of my-time to very little purpose.” Almost the last 
moments of peace he was ever to enjoy were rapidly drawing 
to a close. In the winter a letter was received from Ormond 
summoning him and the Earl Marischal to Madrid. 

Embarking in January, 1719, at Marseilles, the brothers landed 
at Palamos. They were at once seized by the commandant, and 
only released on the arrival of a despatch from the Duke de Liria, 
Marshal Berwick’s;son. They made a semi-triumphal entry into 
Barcelona, the mayor insisting on mistaking the Earl for the 
Pretender, who was daily expected in Catalonia; and after an 
interview with Alberoni in Madrid, proceeded to join Ormond, 
that “ bubble of his own popularity,” as Bolingbroke calls him, at 
Valladolid. Here they learned the details of the business which 
had been sketched for them in outline at Madrid. Incensed by 
the effectual interference of the British fleet in the struggle 
between Spain and Austria in the Mediterranean, Alberoni had 
determined to avenge himself by raising a hornet’s nest for King 
George in Scotland. An armament of ten ships-of-war, carrying 
six thousand regular troops, was fitting out in Cadiz. The com- 
mand of this expedition had been bestowed on Ormond, who was 
to sail with the Earl as his second-in-command. To Keith was to 
be entrusted the task of rousing the Pretender’s friends in France. 

On the 19th of February he set out from Madrid for San 
Sebastian. His fiery cross was contained in a single line from 
Ormond: “ Pray have entire confidence in bearer.” At Bordeaux 
he found Gordon and Campbell, and delivered his message. On 
the 8rd of March he reached Orleans, and saw Tullibardine, 
Seaforth, and Campbell of Glendarel. Hurrying on, scattering his 
warning as he went, he embarked, on the 19th, at the mouth of 
the Seine, “in a small barck of twenty-five tunns.” Everywhere 
he had found intrigue and incapacity: the vitriolic sentences in 
which Bolingbroke has summed up his contempt for the Court at 
a illustrate exactly the condition of the party four years 
ater. ‘ 

Rounding the Orkneys, and clearing Cape Wrath, the ship was 
making the coast of Lewis, when on the 24th a sudden shift of 
wind drove it down channel. At midnight on the 26th lights 
Were visible at sea, and passing in the darkness through the 
English fleet, they sighted Cape Clear with the day. Working 
slowly back, they cast anchor on the 4th of April off Stornaway. 
Here they found the Earl Marischal with Tullibardine and 
Seaforth, who had succeeded in reaching the island in a couple 
of frigates, all that remained of Ormond’s armament which had 
been scattered off Finisterre in a gale. 
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Such a force, even in resolute and capable hands, could scarcely 
have accomplished much, but when Tullibardine produced a secret 
commission authorising him to supersede the Earl, it was certain 
that little would be attempted. To begin with, he had no 
qualifications for command, and to end with, it was well known 
that he was only there for the same unromantic purpose for which 
Henry Durie and the Master spun their guinea in the great hall 
at Durrisdeen. This was soon made clear. Hardly had the 
troops been conveyed to the mainland, than he proposed that they 
should be re-embarked while there was yet time. The Keiths were 
fashioned of another metal, tempered possibly enough in the 
furnace of resentment. At any rate they were not the men to 
adopt the tactics attributed in a certain epigram to Sir Richard 
Strachan. An order from the Earl Marischal to the Spanish 
captains to set sail was obeyed with alacrity. Deprived of his 
means of escape, Tullibardine had no option to hoisting his 
standard, and going through with his undertaking. 

Scarcely had the frigates disappeared round the headlands than 
the British war-ships came rolling past Skye. Donan Castle, 
which the Jacobites had made their magazine, was surrendered by 
its Spanish garrison, but for the moment the main body lay 
secure in the fastness of Glenshiel. Every day, however, was 
making it clearer that “the 15” had done its work. They were 
in the midst of some of the most warlike of the clans. From the 
opposite shore of Loch Alsh, Seaforth’s own country rolled north- 
ward from Kintail to Strome; across the sound upon the west, 
the McDonalds of Sleat dwelt amidst the hills of Skye; over 
mountains to the east Glengarry’s word was law; a day’s 
‘march to the south, the cabins of the Camerons were scattered 
through Locheil. Yet only some thousand men, mostly McKenzies 
inspired by personal devotion to Seaforth, had come in. So far 
from carrying out their plan for surprising Inverness, they 
learned that the garrison of that place was marching down Glen 
Albin to attack them. 

In the beginning of June the redcoats bivouaced at the mouth 
of Glenshiel. The Jacobite army at once retired further into the 
mountains, and prepared to make its stand in the pass of Strachell 
The attack was delivered on the 10th. By sundown the position 
had been forced, and its defenders driven to the mountain top. 4 
council of war was held there in the night. Two facts were 
beyond dispute: that the country had absolutely refused to 
participate in the rising, and that further resistance would only 
entail useless bloodshed. The decision taken was, therefore, the 
only one possible. The Spaniards were directed to surrender, the 
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Highlanders to run. Next morning, when the advance was 
renewed, the Royalists found some two hundred and fifty Spanish 
regulars waiting to lay down their arms, but the clansmen had 
vanished like the darkness from overhead. 

Seaforth and Tullibardine, carrying with them the Earl 
Marischal, who had been badly wounded in the fight, succeeded 
in reaching the western islands, from whence they took ship to 
the continent. Keith, who had been overtaken by sickness, was 
unable to accompany them, and remained in hiding in the 
mountains. For three months he lurked ,amidst the clansmen, 
as secure in their rude cabins as King George at St. James. 
Towards the end of that time he made his way eastward into 
Aberdeenshire, and passing by Inverugie, embarked early in 
September, in a vessel bound from Peterhead to the Texel. As the 
ship shook loose her canvas, and laying her head to the wind, 
stretched out across the wild North Sea, he gazed back for the 
last time, if he had known it, at the fading shore of his native 
land. The day of victory foretold in that verse of his mother’s 
song— 

7 “My father was a guid Lord’s son, 
My mither was an Earl’s daughter, 
And I'll be Lady Keith again 
The day our King comes o’er the water,” 


was never destined to dawn. The little fishing village on the 
weather-beaten northern coast is now the prosperous port from 
which every summer the whalers sail to ply their trade amidst 
the Disko floe, and there upon the last few yards of Scottish soil 
ever trodden by his foot, stands the statue of the great soldier, the 
gift of the Kaiser William, in token that the Hohenzollerns, 
unlike the Stuarts, never forget their friends. , 
From the Texel, Keith journeyed by Liége to Sedan. Here he 
was detained until the Earl Marischal, who had news of his arrest, 
arrived, bearing a letter from Conti ordering his release. Passing 
through Paris, the brothers made their way to the Pyrenees. 
Their object was to enter Spain, but every effort to cross the 
frontier was foiled by the French posts. At last one morning as 
Keith lay in bed, the Earl, who had been missing for some days, 
burst into his room with the news that he had been in prison for 
renewing the attempt, and had just been released with directions 
to leave the country. It was to Rome after all, and not Madrid, 
that they now turned. Within a few months of their arrival, 
however, the British Minister obtained an order for their expulsion. 
Embarking once more in a felucca of ten oars, they coasted round 
the Bay, and landing at Valentia, reached Madrid in July, 1720. 
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Here the wanderers were at length permitted to rest. But the 
right of asylum by no means entailed the right to live, and the 
scruples of the Government as to the employment of heretics 
soon reduced Keith “to his last penny.” He was absolutely at 
the end of his resources when he fell in with Admiral Cammock, 
one of the many Irishmen carving their fortunes on the continent, 
who, with the generous hospitality of his race, threw open his 
doors to him. He remained in Spain for two years, vainly 
combatting the prejudices of the Court to his religion. At last, 
after he had repeatedly refused what was practically a pension, 
a commission with pay but without employment, his position 
became so intolerable that his mother herself counselled his 
return to Scotland. Stanhope, whom he consulted in the matter, 
held out little hope of an accommodation, but advised his removing 
to Paris to await the result of the negotiations. Accordingly, 
some time in 1722, in company with de Liria, he set out for the 
north. 

After taking some eighteen months to consider his petition, the 
cabinet of St. James decided to reject it. Keith, who had 
occupied the interval by once more falling in love, immediately 
offered his services, to please the object of his adoration, to the 
French. They were as promptly declined, and, as in the new 
year he returned to Spain in the suite of the Infanta, we may 
conclude that he had fallen out with his new mistress as with 
his old. 

It was during this visit to Paris that Keith made the acquaint- 
ance of that brilliant man who had succeeded Bolingbroke as 
chief adviser of the Pretender. The soldier of twenty and the 
prelate of sixty-two had much in common. Both were exiles for 
the same cause; both were keenly interested in letters, and both 
were fighters. The churchman, indeed, was the more pugilistic 
of the two. “He goes first,” said Smalridge, who succeeded him 
at Carlisle and Christchurch, “with the torch, and I follow with s 
bucket.” Their friendship was apparently only terminated by 
death, and to their correspondence we owe some glimpses of Keith 
during the next few years. That he was not much of a letter- 
writer we gather from Atterbury. “ Your epistles,” he says, on 
one occasion, “ frighten me when I open them, for, by the distance 
of the lines, they look like bills in chancery.” He himself, how- 
ever, gossips away about everything, from the squabbles of the 
Court to the siege of Gibraltar, and from a dinner to Lady Keith 
when, in spite of his gout, he had laid aside water to drink her 
son’s health, to the desertion of Seaforth. He is manifestly 
despairing of the cause. The game, he still thinks, is a good one, 
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put, he adds despondently, in almost the last of his letters, 
“whether there be heart enough, or skill, to play it, God 
knows!” 

Meantime, Keith himself was fighting in the trenches at 
Gibraltar, whither he had accompanied the army as a volunteer, 
being still refused a commission. Had his advice been followed, 
it is possible the rock might have been recaptured, for the British 
garrison was as weak as their watch was bad, and he had con- 
ceived a scheme for surprising the port-guard. De Los Torres, 
however, to whom he explained it, was a grandee of the old school. 
He would enter, he proudly replied, by the breach, or not at all, 
which was tantamount to saying he would continue outside. 
When the siege had to be raised, and he found himself quietly 
dismissed from the service, he was so disgusted that he took a 
step he had probably been contemplating for some time, and 
wrote to the Pretender requesting him to use his influence with 
de Liria, then ambassador at St. Petersburg, to obtain him a 
commission in the Russian service. 

James’s reply was characteristic. It was “commendable in 
him,” he declared, “ to be desirous of entering foreign service, and 
he would certainly speak to the Duke about it.” His minister, 
Atterbury, took a different view. He knew, too well, how ill an 
able and devoted adherent could be spared by the cause. “I 
presume not,” he wrote to Keith, “to interpose any peremptory 
advice, but nothing, except absolute despair, can, I think, justify 
or excuse the step.” The die, however, was cast. De Liria, who 
knew Keith’s capacity, had no hesitation in backing his request, 
and wrote that a commission had been ordered to be prepared for 
him with the rank of major-general. At the same time, he seems 
to have had some misgivings as to how his extremely outspoken 
friend would fare at the Imperial court. “Pray, if you see him 
before me” he wrote to Admiral Gordon—the same who stood by 
lally during his meteoric visit to St. Petersburg—“give him 
some good advices as to his conduct in this country.” Almost 
simultaneously, the Pretender, who must have spoiled some acres 
of excellent parchment in appointing people to offices there was 
no earthly chance of their ever occupying, issued, from Bologna, 
commission, in which Keith was named a major-general in his 
service, 

Travelling by Paris and Amsterdam, where Atterbury had news 
of him, “on his cold northern journey,” Keith reached Moscow in 
October, 1728, and in the following spring took over the command 
of two of the regiments which formed its garrison. Whether de 
Liria’s fears were groundless, or whether Gordon’s “ good advices” 
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had taken effect, he walked so circumspectly amidst the intrigues 
of the court during the few months of life that remained to the 
young Tzar, that, on the accession of Anne Iwanowna, that 
Goddess of the “ Swoln-cheeks,” the sight of which routed even 
so indomitable a love-maker as Maurice Saxe, he was placed in 
command of the Kremlin Guards. That an alien of thirty-four, 
who had been barely two years in the country, should have been 
selected to occupy a position of such immense trust, filled Moscow 
with astonishment. Keith’s superiors, however, were already 
beginning to discover what a rock of reliance they had unearthed 
in this Scotch soldier “ of the broad accent, with its sagacities, its 
veracities, with its steadfastly fixed moderation, and its sly 
twinkle of defensive humour.” Anne, vulgar, noisy virago 
though she was, came to esteem her quietly dignified servant 
more every day she knew him. “I had sooner lose ten thousand 
of my best troops than Keith,” she burst out once on learning 
that he had been wounded; and had her life been spared, the 
great soldier might have been laid to rest far from the roar of the 
traffic through the avenues of Berlin, where— 
“in the depths of Russia, 

Is the silence of centuries. 

Only the wind gives no rest 

To the tops of the willows along the road.” 


For two years Keith remained in Moscow, performing the 
routine duties of his office, and seeing much of de Liria, who 
writes to Gordon, “I drink often your Excellency’s health with 
our friend Keith.” At the end of that time, it being necessary, in 
view of the contemplated renewal of the struggle with the Turks, 
to send an absolutely reliable officer to examine the stores 
collected for that purpose, he was appointed Inspector of the 
Asian frontier. From this service he was recalled, on the 
determination of the government to join Austria in interfering in 
the Polish election, and in the middle of December, 1733, crossed 
the Dnieper, on the ice, at the head of his troops, and entered 
Volhynia. He spent some eighteen months in the reduction of 
this province, his chief difficulty being to bring the enemy to an 
engagement; for he writes to Gordon, from his quarters near 
Zolkief, “The Poles have no great occasion to be angry with us, 
having never had the opportunity of doing them much harm 
owing to the swiftness of their horses.” At last Augustus, “ the 
physically strong,” having been elected by the- vote of the 
bayonets of Lacy’s grenadiers, and Stanislas, the Polish candidate, 
having fled from Dantzic, disguised as a cattle-dealer, Keith was 
ordered to join the forces which were advancing to the relief of 
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the Austrians on the Rhine, where Louis XV. was expressing his 
affection for Stanislas by securing Lorraine for himself. 

In August the army encamped by Manheim. There was no 
fighting, the Kaiser having made up his mind to cede Lorraine ; 
but the bearing and discipline of the Russians caused considerable 
astonishment to the Austrian officers, whose compliments were 
expressed, after a grand review, by Baron Haslinger, in a speech 
which drew from Keith a reply which raised him higher than ever 
in his mistress’ esteem. The representative of the most arrogant 
aristocracy in Europe, accustomed to regard the Imperial dignity 
as the exclusive privilege of their own monarch, Haslinger could 
not bring himself to speak of the Tzarina by any but her Slavonic 
title. To the broad intellect of Keith such distinctions were 
merely puerile. He retaliated by quietly reversing the order, 
and wound up an address which astonished his punctilious 
allies by the pointed declaration that the Empress of Russia 
would always be glad to lend her assistance to the House of the 
Arch Duke. 

Those who remember how Kaunitz and Harlay, with their eyes on 
each other’s legs, danced to and fro across the hall at Ryswick, in 
terror lest either should reach the centre before the other, can 
contemplate the feelings of a nobility of which the former had 
been an ornament. An express was hurried off to Vienna, but 
how was a potentate with an empty war-chest and a beaten army 
to argue a point of etiquette with the mistress of many cossacks. 
So long at any rate as Keith remained on the scene, no Austrian 
spoke of Anne except as Empress. He passed the winter with 
the army in cantonments in Bohemia. With the return of 
summer, he was ordered to march his troops to Kief, in the 
Ukraine, where the army was to concentrate for the campaign 
of the new year against the Turks. 

The face of the country was still white with snow, when 
Munich, marching out of Poland, entered Kief. The preparations 
for the advance were rapidly completed. In April, leaving his 
heavy material to follow by water, he pushed forward along the 
banks of the Dnieper and the Bug into the Crimea. At night- 
fall, on the 10th of July, by the light of the flaming suburbs, 
which the Turks had fired, he made his camp before the great 
fortress of Oczakow, where the Dnieper rolls its mighty stream 
into the Black Sea. 

By this time the position of the invaders was almost desperate. 
For days they had been marching through a country the Turks 
had reduced to a desert; and now, from their camp, they saw the 
illimitable plains stretching from the horizon to the sea in a 
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blackened waste from which the enemy had burned the herbage 
with such remorselessness that not even the horses of the cossacks 
could find a mouthful of grass to crop. The flotilla, with its 
stores and siege-train, had been stopped by the cataracts, and, 
though the Marshal sent his horsemen back along the river, they 
returned tidingless to where the army lay hungering before the 
towering walls of the city it was impotent to strike. Even their 
attempts to entrench themselves proved abortive. The ground 
seemed of iron. Ten thousand men toiling by the moonlight of a 
long summer’s night, only succeeded in throwing up a few wretched 
breastworks barely two feet high. As a last resource, Munich, 
in hope of hiding his weakness from the enemy, ordered his 
batteries to be unmasked. All through the night of the 12th, 
the mortars showered their bombs into the town. As the day- 
light increased the wooden houses were seen to have taken fire. 
He at once directed the whole army to threaten an assault, so as 
to hamper the efforts of the garrison to quench the flames. About 
midday an aide-de-camp rode up to Keith, who was in command 
of the centre, with a request that he would advance his division 
within musket shot of the walls. With a sweep of his arm 
towards the dead and wounded lying all round him, Keith 
grimly intimated that he was there already. The officer dis- 
appeared only to return in a few minutes with an order for him 
to quit any cover he might have, and advance within half-musket 
shot. Angrily protesting against such inhuman waste of life 
Keith moved out his regiments into the open. Hardly had he 
taken up his new position, under a storm of fire, than the officer 
appeared once more with an intimation that the Marshal was 
preparing for an assault on the right, and relied on his co- 
operation in the centre. “Forward, then!” shouted Keith to 
his men, and, without as much as a scaling ladder, rushed up at 
the unbreached walls till he was stopped by a wet ditch he was 
unable to cross. For two mortal hours the Russians, torn by 4 
fire they could neither silence nor reply to, struggled heroically 
to force an entrance tothe town. At last they began to waver. 
In another moment the whole attack was reeling back in panic- 
stricken confusion from the walls, Keith bringing up the rear, in 
the centre, with a musket ball in his knee. 

That evening, as he lay wounded in his tent, he heard the 
Marshal was attributing the route to the temerity of his attack. 
The imputation, coming from the man who was renowned through- 
out the service for his insensate indifference to the sufferings of 
his troops, roused him into sending a message by his aide-de-camp 
requesting him to confine himself more strictly to the facts. 
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The truth was that Munich’s position had become desperate. 
If the Turks had only followed up the repulse of his army, they 
might have exterminated it. As it was the Russians were left 
unmolested in their camp, to watch the glare of the conflagration, 
reflected in the midnight sky, as the flames leaped on the wooden 
houses, swallowing up street after street. About nine next 
morning a terrific explosion announced that the magazine had 
been reached. The whole town disappeared in a cloud of smoke 
and dust. Gradually as the mist faded away across the plains, 
the Turks were seen crowding down to the water to gain their 
ships. The drums of the Russians loudly beat the assembly. In 
a moment the cavalry came sweeping along the shore to drive the 
fugitives back into the burning town. Entering with them they 
found that seven thousand men had perished in the explosion, 
and that the survivors were willing to surrender if only their 
lives were spared. 

That afternoon, Munich came to visit Keith in his tent. He 
had no longer any occasion for a scapegoat, and was profuse in his 
compliments. His lieutenant, however, declined to be cajoled, 
and parted with him, sternly insisting he had done nothing but 
obey his orders. ‘The two were never destined to serve together 
again, When Keith next took the field it was under that splendid 
soldier, his fellow Jacobite, the Irishman Peter Lacy, a general 
as famous for the care he took of his men, as Munich was for his 
abuse of them. 

Keith’s wound proved more troublesome than had been 
anticipated. He passed the winter and the following summer 
at Pultowa, in command of the troops in the Ukraine. By the 
autumn his condition had become so serious it was necessary to 
remove him to St. Petersburg. Here he was quickly joined by 
the Earl Marischal, who at the first breath of danger had hurried 
north from his home in sunny Valencia. He reported the general, 
wrote Gordon, in September, as “ under the care of one Horn, an 
able and experienced chirurgeon,” an opinion he promptly modified 
on hearing him mention amputation, roundly declaring that if 
there was not a surgeon in Russia capable of saving the limb, he 
knew where such a man was to be found. Though the winter 
had closed in with such severity that Gordon, who had set out 
to visit them, was compelled to return by the wind, the Earl 
insisted on carrying off his brother. Journeying by Berlin, where 
they saw, for the first time, the man who was soon to become 
their devoted friend, they reached Paris in the new year. Here 
an examination of the wound disclosed the fact that the trouble 
was caused by the failure of the surgeons to remove the particles 
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of clothing imbedded in it by the ball. On the extraction of 
these, Keith became rapidly convalescent, and was able to accom- 
pany the Earl to England, where they arrived in February, 1740, 

In London the brothers were welcomed by the Court. Their 
loathing of bigotry and deceit was fast estranging them the 
Stuarts. The Earl, Rousseau, who knew him well, tells us, 
“had early become disgusted by the unjust and tyrannical 
spirit” of the Pretender, whilst the General frankly admitted 
his disenchantment in the audiences granted him by the king, 
with whom he parted on the most friendly terms when recalled 
to Russia to take up the government of the Ukraine. 

Almost Keith’s first duty on his arrival in the land which had 
once been ruled by Mazeppa, was the negotiations of a treaty 
with the Turks, which led to a curious encounter. When the 
time came for the envoys to separate, the Grand Vizier suddenly 
cast aside his Oriental dignity, and striding up to Keith seized 
him by the hand. “It make me uncoo happy,” he burst out, in 
the good Scotch tongue, “to meet a countryman sae far frae hame.” 
Then, in answer to the other’s glance of blank amazement, he 
explained, “my father was bellman of Kirkaldy, and mony’s the 
time I’ve seen you, sir, pass by.” The honest joy of the exile at 
the sight of his noble compatriot soon came to be echoed by the 
cossacks of the Ukraine. The justice and humanity of the ruler 
won its reward in the touching declaration of his people, on his 
recall, that the Tzarina should never have sent him to them, or 
having sent him, should not have taken him away. 

The Government, however, had need of him elsewhere. After 
years of vapourings the Swedes had at last declared war, and he 
had been selected to oppose them, as second in command to Lacy. 
The night on which they crossed the frontier was near being 
fatal to them both. The bivouac had been made at sundown by 
the road to Wilmanstrand. At eleven o’clock, while the thick 
darkness of the northern night still enveloped the camp, the 
troops were roused by a false alarm. In the wild fusilade which 
ensued, eighteen men were struck down by the fire of their 
comrades. When day dawned, the tents of the generals were 
found riddled by bullets which had passed through them without 
harming their occupants. Two days later, after a furious assault 
mainly directed by Keith, Wilmanstrand fell. Lacy, having 
ordered its buildings to be razed, handed over his command to 
Keith, and set out for St. Petersburg. 

During the absence of the Marshal there occurred the military 
émeute fomented, Mannstein declares, by the native officers out 
of hatred to the aliens in the service. As the day approached for 
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the opening of the new campaign the regiments of Guards, 
quartered at Wybourg, burst into mutiny, demanding the lives of 
all the foreigners in the army. Of these the most unpopular was 
Lieven, and the troops were raging through the camp in search of 
him when, unfortunately for themselves, they came upon Keith 
instead. Striding single-handed into the midst of the ferocious 
mob, he seized the man nearest him by the throat, and thundered 
out an order for someone to bring a priest to confess the rascal 
before he had him shot. One glance at their fellow, struggling in 
the general’s grasp, scattered the mutineers like the sections under 
the whiff of grape-shot at St. Roche. Keith, however, was too 
quick for them. The drums beat the assembly. The roll was 
called before each regiment. Every man who failed to answer 
spent the night in irons. 

During the two remaining campaigns of the war, Keith, some- 
times by Lacy’s side on shore, sometimes acting independently 
with the galleys in the Baltic, displayed a grip and a resource 
which won the admiration not only of the Marshal, who sent his 
son to learn the trade from him, but of the great soldier silently 
watching the operation from Berlin. That the Swedes themselves 
dreaded him most of their opponents, was shown by an elaborate 
plot they concocted for his ruin, but which was foiled by the 
astuteness of the Earl Marischal whom, with dastardly cunning, 
they had attempted to make their tool. On the declaration of 
peace he was named Governor of Finland, and was on his way 
home, with Lacy, when he was intercepted by an officer with 
despatches which announced that the Swedes, threatened by the 
Danes, had turned to Russia for protection, and that he was to 
take command of the army, and occupy Stockholm. 

It was then late in September. The time for laying up the 
galleys for the winter was already past, and the naval officers 
assured him it was impossible any longer to keep the sea. He 
had, however, had considerable experience of the management 
of this craft, both in the Baltic and Mediterranean. Stuffing the 
written protests, unread, into his pockets, as they were handed to 
him, he himself took command of the fleet. After a fierce 
struggle with the elements he anchored, on the 23rd of October, 
off Sarmund, and having landed his troops, marched on Stockholm. 
He remained in the capital for nine months; at the end of that 
time every one of his requirements having been submitted to, 
because, as he said, he had fourteen thousand arguments in favour 
of each of them, he withdrew the army to St. Petersburg. 

This was the culminating moment of Keith’s career in Russia. 
The Tzarina received him with distinction, loaded him with 
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honours, and even, it is said, attempted to marry him. That the 
blunt soldier would have listened to such a proposal from the 
woman nicknamed by Frederick, with ferocious pleasantry, “Catin 
du Nord,” is inconceivable ; but that so sober a contemporary as 
Sir Andrew Mitchell should have mentioned the rumour, shows 
the position Keith had won. From that moment, however, his 
influence began to wane. A creature named Bestucheff, 4 
miracle of corruption, who had attained the chancellorship, 
successfully exerted himself to discredit him. One after another 
his offices were stripped from him, till he found his whole 
command reduced to a couple of battalions of militia. Had the 
persecution stopped here, Keith might have decided to bide his time, 
but when permission was refused to the Earl Marischal to settle 
in Riga, he quickly wrote to Lord Kintore requesting him to use 
his influence to secure his return for one of the family boroughs 
in Scotland. Kintore’s financial position was so embarrassed as 
to render this impossible, and so a picturesque figure was lost to 
that famous Parliament which listened with alternating emotions 
to the mellow periods of Murray, the persuasive reasoning of Fox, 
and the fiery rhetoric of Pitt. 

Meantime the appointment of Repnin to the command of the 
Russians in the field had proved the final straw under which 
Keith’s patience gave way. He at once tendered his resignation. 
The terms in which it was accepted were disgraced by the last 
sputter of Bestucheff’s malice. He was required to sign a paper 
undertaking never to serve against Russia. By this time he was 
thoroughly roused. ‘No power,” he replied, “had any right 
to demand such a promise from a British subject, but the 
Government,” he contemptuously added, “ were quite welcome to 
shoot him if they ever succeeded in taking him alive.” Never, 
perhaps, had the court of St. Petersburg listened to such 
language. Old Marshal Lacy read Siberia in it. Before the blow 
could be struck, Keith walked on board a British ship in Riga 
harbour, and sailed for the Sound. “However you succeeded 
into getting out of the country,” wrote the Earl Marischal to him, 
“T cannot imagine.” 

As soon as it was known that Keith had left Russia, the 
Gazettes were full of his intentions. He was on his way to 
London, he was to be a Marshal of France, he was to organise the 
Danish forces. In a way, all the rumours were wrong. Various 
efforts were made to secure his services, but his mind was already 
made up. From Hamburg he wrote to Frederick, offering him his 
sword, The reply of the great soldier was prompt and warm: 
“your rank Field-marshal; income £1200 a year; income, 
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welcome, all suitable.” A few days later, from the Palace at 
Potsdam, he described his new master, in a long letter to the 
Earl :-— 

“TJ have now the honour, and, which is still more, the pleasure, 
of being with the king at Potsdam; where I have the honour to 
dine and sup with him almost every day. He has more wit than 
I have wit to tell you; speaks solidly and knowingly on all kinds 
of subjects ; and Iam much mistaken if he is not the best officer 
of his army.” 

In the midst of his good fortune his one wish is still to be 
united to his brother. His income, he assures him, at the frugal 
court of Berlin, is more than sufficient for them both, and in 
tender and manly words, he presses him to complete his happiness 
by coming to him without delay. Before many weeks were gone, 
to his utmost delight, the Earl arrived in Berlin. 

It was in September, 1747, that Keith came to Potsdam. You 
may see him, as he appeared to the Berliners of those days, in 
Menzel’s striking woodcut, a weather-beaten, rugged soldier of 
some fifty summers. Rather above the middle height, strongly, 
but perfectly proportioned, he is shown wrapped in his military 
cloak, his fur-trimmed hat pressed firmly over his brows, grasping 
his field-glass in the fingers of his right hand. The nose is 
slightly aquiline, the complexion bronzed, the chin square and 
massive, the mouth straight and determined yet drooping at the 
corners into a faint indication of quiet humour. A face expressive 
of unfailing honesty and sagacity, dignified by a look “of such 
intense goodness that,” declared one who knew him, “it won the 
heart at first sight.” 

For nine years after Keith’s arrival the country was at peace. 
They were happy years to the great king, always fonder of his 
flute than of his sword, who turned with relief from the over- 
burdening drudgery of his official duties to the embellishment of 
his palaces, and the converse of the mighty men who spoke to 
him from the shelves of his little library. Here at Potsdam, 
where he had made bis home, Athens and Sparta, in the words 
of Voltaire, met. On the one side lay the sandy plain on which 
he daily saw the Prussian phalanxes at drill, on the other the 
“garden of Epicurus,’ where, when the day’s work was over, he 
wandered discussing poetry with Voltaire, metaphysics with 
Maupertuis, or strategy with Keith. It was his dream to 
surround himself with a Court which should rival that of 
Versailles in the days of Louis XIV. or of the Vatican in the 
era of the Renascence. He succeeded only in forming a 
menagerie of exotic geniuses whose quarrels have added a hideous 
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chapter to the chroniques scandaleuses of literature. From 
Voltaire to Baculard d’Arnaud there was not one of these mep 
too great or too insignificant to suffer every torment that is the 
heir to vanity or jealousy. So bitter and comprehensive were 
their recriminations that it is surprising to find that they never 
seem to have spoken of Keith save with respect. ‘He was a 
man,” says the brilliant Italian, Algarotti, “of excellent judg- 
ment, who in the midst of arms did not neglect letters, and to 
the practice of war joined the most profound theory,” whilst 
Formey passes into a world where there were no back-stairs or 
candle-ends when he speaks of him as one who “ was as just ag 
Aristides, and remained a hero to his valet.” 

With the king Keith lived on terms which were an enigma to 
the whole tribe of parasites. Indeed, it has been said that of 
all those who entered the garden of Alcina, he and his brother 
alone never had occasion to resent the conduct of its owner. 
With the king he would discuss the questions of the hour with 
a freedom petrifying to the Bastianis and d’Argens, always them- 
selves in terror of saying something displeasing to the royal ear. 
Of Russia, Frederick was never tired of questioning him though, 
with characteristic obstinacy, he would never suffer himself to be 
convinced of the fighting qualities of its people. “Pooh,” he 
would interject, as Keith was dilating on the obedience, patience, 
and splendid physique of the troops he had lately commanded, 
‘Pooh, mere rubbish, mon cher.” To which the other, with all 
the Scot’s disinclination for unnecessary argument, would reply, 
“Your majesty may try them some day; if I am wrong it will be 
all the better for us!” Words the king had occasion to remember 
one terrible August evening as he watched his army reeling in 
defeat across the field at Kunersdorf. 

Yet there were ways in which his favourite’ marshal tried 
Frederick’s patience considerably. His carelessness where money 
was concerned must have been peculiarly irritating to the man 
whose herculean efforts to preserve the financial equilibrium of 
his government descended to a vigorous inspection of the accounts 
of his household. It was not, of course, that Keith was 
mercenary. ‘My brother,” wrote the Earl proudly, in the sad 
days after Hochkirch, “leaves me a noble legacy; last year he 
had Bohemia under ransom; and his personal estate is seventy 
ducats.” But the man who could not be induced to take could 
not be restrained from giving. No disabled veteran, no widow of 
an old comrade ever appealed to him in vain, with the result that 
his income, which much more than sufficed for his own simple 
needs, proved quite inadequate to the charges fastened on it. 
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When Keith realised this he quietly confined himself to his house, 
determined, apparently, like his famous ancestor, William of the 
Tower, on remaining there as long as a single creditor continued 
unsatisfied. This was by no means to Frederick’s taste, but as 
the Marshal sturdily declined to come to Court, there was nothing 
for it but for him to go to the Marshal. He found the veteran in 
his garden busily engaged in storming some paper batteries with 
battalions of wooden soldiers, and threw himself with zest into 
the idea. When he left he was so delighted with what he had 
seen, that not only did he send his companion some 12,000 
additional troops, but gave orders that all his debts should be 
paid, Out of this beginning Keith gradually evolved the game 
which, under the name of Krieg-Spiel, is now known to every 
garrison in Europe. 

The king spent many an afternoon in Keith’s garden after that. 
Just as Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim ran their parallels between 
the cabbages and cauliflowers to where the glacis of Liége or 
Ruremond swept the edge of the bowling-green under the horn- 
beam hedge, so he and his Marshal fought their Leuthens and their 
Rossbachs within a mile or so of Potsdam Palace, perfecting, per- 
haps, that wonderful manosuvre of the oblique attack, learning, 
undoubtedly, many things that were to stand them in good stead 
in the terrible years so close at hand. At the beginning of 
August, 1756, the philosophers were still meeting in the garden 
of Epicurus; at four o’clock on the morning of the 28th, the 
Spartan phalanxes were tramping through the streets of Potsdam : 
the Seven Years’ War had begun. 

It is impossible to tell here the story, more absorbing than that 
of any imaginary romance, of how Frederick became aware that he 
was to be attacked at once, not only by Austro-Hungary, Saxony, 
and the Germanic body, but by Russia, Poland, Sweden, and 
France; nor is it possible to describe the Titanic death-wrestle in 
which the king of five million subjects met and overthrew the 
rulers of one hundred millions of people. It is, in short, only 
possible to indicate very briefly the part played by Keith in that 
tremendous struggle. 

The first object Frederick had in view was to gain possession of 
the evidence of the conspiracy to ruin him. Hardly, therefore, 
had his advanced guard occupied Dresden than sentries were 
posted in all the corridors of the Palace. The anger of the Court 
knew no bounds. The king, on his arrival next day, was saluted 
with indignant protests against this new fashion of making war. 
The delicate task of explaining the position fell to Keith. What 
the Marshal said, we have no means of ascertaining; what he did 
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was, on leaving, to double all the sentries. Next morning, while 
he and Frederick were riding towards Pirna, a Prussian officer 
entered the Palace, and desiring the queen, who had planted 
herself before the entrance to the archives, to stand aside, forced 
the door, and carried off the damning documents, which were 
at once made public, to the astonishment of all Europe. 

By the bridge at Pirna Frederick divided his forces. Keith, 
with one half, pushed forward to hold the Bohemian slope of 
the mountains against the Austrians who were advancing under 
the Irishman Browne; he himself coiled the other half tightly 
round the Saxons who had taken refuge amidst the cornfields girt 
by the pine-clad walls of the Misnian Highlands, through which 
the Elbe flashes between the sandstone precipices high over 
which the castle-crowned summit of the Kénigstein tosses itself 
towards the clouds. For a fortnight Browne manceuvred to turn 
Keith’s position. At the end of that time Frederick suddenly 
whirled up the mountains in his carriage, and taking command of 
Keith’s division, assumed the offensive. On the night of the 30th 
of September, he slept before a fire of sticks on the mountain side 
as it lifts upwards from where the village of Lobositz nestles, 
beneath its vineyards, in the green Bohemian plains. At ten 
next morning he hurled down his troops into the grey sea of mist 
which flooded the country at his feet, and after seven hours of 


desperate fighting, forced the enemy to evacuate their positions, 
and retire upon Budin. The battle sealed the fate of the Saxon 
army. On the 17th of October, the whole force laid down its 
arms, and was bodily incorporated in the Prussian service. From 
that day until the end of the war, the king, says Macaulay, ruled 
the land “in a manner which may serve to illustrate the whole 
meaning of that tremendous sentence, ‘subjectos tanquam suos, 
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viles tanquam alienos. 

In spite of these successes, it seemed scarcely possible that 
Frederick could maintain himself against the host of enemies 
which encircled him at the beginning of the new campaign. As 
usual he did not wait to be attacked. While its opponents were 
still laboriously concentrating, the Prussian army appeared in 
Bohemia. On the 6th of May, after a day of hideous carnage, the 
Austrians, under Prince Karl, were defeated before Prague. 
Leaving Ferdinand and Keith to direct the siege operations 
Frederick pushed forward to meet Daun, who was advancing to 
the relief of the town. At two o'clock on the morning of the 19th 
of June, Colonel Grant rode into the lines with the news that the 
army had been routed at Kolin, and that the siege must at once 
be raised. ‘The difficult and dangerous task of removing the 
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matériel fell to Keith. “Prince Charles,” he wrote, “gave us 
pretty hott worck on decamping,” nevertheless the withdrawal 
was effected in so masterly a fashion that when, nine days later, 
he rejoined the king, it was without the loss even of a linstock. 

This was the moment in which it appeared to Europe that 
Frederick was lost. A huge Russian army was devastating East 
Prussia, Pomerania was invaded by the Swedes, the French had 
reached the Saale, the Imperialist cavalry were levying contribu- 
tions in the streets of Berlin itself. But Frederick was not yet 
done with. He struck first at the French. On the morning of 
the 5th of November, the armies faced each other on the field of 
Rossbach. Soubise’s position was too strong to be attacked, but 
in a moment of stupendous folly he decided to surround the 
enemy by a flank march, and crush them by weight of numbers. 
Frederick’s opportunity had come. By a rapid march along the 
base of some intervening heights, he in turn massed the divisions 
of Keith and Seidlitz on Soubise’s flank. At half-past three 
Seidlitz rushed his squadrons over the hill and fell like a thunder- 
bolt of steel on the French columns. Four times he tore his way 
through and through the dense masses of the enemy, nor did he 
draw off till he saw Keith’s men striding down the hill to complete 
his work. It was in vain Soubise struggled to convert his flank 
into a front. Keith handling his nine battalions with consummate 
skill, crushed the writhing mob beneath him with his pitiless 
volleys, and drove the whole sixty thousand before him through 
the falling night. 

With Seidlitz’s troopers thundering in the rear, the French 
rout poured like a maelstrom over the bridge at Freiburg, burning 
it after crossing. Luckily for them the pursuit stopped here. 
Two days later, as they raced in panic through the Eichsfeld, 
sixty miles from the field, Frederick was in full march in the 
opposite direction to meet Prince Karl, who with ninety thousand 
men had occupied Silesia. From Dresden he detached Keith with 
a division to effect a diversion in Bohemia, he himself rushing 
onward with thirty thousand men, caught and destroyed the 
Austrian army in the most famous of all his victories on the 
battlefield of Leuthen. 

Keith spent the early winter in raising contributions for the 
king in Bohemia. The work was uncongenial, but of all men he 
could be trusted to perform it with the utmost humanity. There 
was no burning of villages or torturing of peasants when he 
tuled, and every thaler taken went straight into the Prussian 
war-chest. Yet, in this very year, the Russians in East Prussia 
were butchering the people like sheep, whilst the French in 
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Saxony were acting like an army of brigands. Richelieu left 
Hanover with £100,000 in his pocket; Keith quitted Bohemia ag 
poor as he entered it. 

By the new year he was back in command at Dresden. His 
health was visibly failing, and his friends appear to have been 
busying themselves to obtain leave for him to end his days in 
Scotland. But he who had longed to return to live where the 
gulls wheel high over the cliffs at Dunottar, cared little where his 
tomb was to be hollowed. “I should be very sorry,” he said, “ to 
raise a debate in the senate whether we should be buried by a 
gravedigger of Aberdeen or Berlin.” He had drunk long and 
deep out of the pitcher of life, and knew too well all that it had 
to offer him. “My health is, I think,” he wrote to Mitchell, at 
this moment, “rather worse than better; any change will be 
agreeable to me, for it is much better not to live than live as I do. 
After sixty years’ experience, my curiosity as to life ought to be 
satisfied, and it really isso. I have seen most of the vicissitudes 
and phenomena that happen in this world, and should I live a 
hundred years more, I shall only see the repetitions of the same 
thing. I’m not sorry to see a puppet-show once, but to be 
obliged to see it every day would not be tolerable.” 

Sick as he was, and weary of the puppet-show, Keith was far 
too loyal to desert Frederick at such a pinch. The opening of 
the campaign of 1758 found him in command in the trenches 
before Olmutz, and when the simultaneous advance of the 
Russians and Austrians compelled the king to raise the siege, 
he brought off his four thousand waggons, through a cloud of 
Croats, led by Loudon himself, with a skill and a fire that put to 
shame officers years his juniors. ‘ Tell monsieur,” he shouted 
one day to his aide-de-camp, pointing to one of these generals 
who was giving way before a torrent of Croats surging in upon 
the waggons, “ Tell monsieur from me that he may be a very pretty 
thing, but he is not a man.” 

Early in August, leaving Keith to command the army which 
was to watch the Austrians in Saxony, Frederick rushed north- 
ward at the Russians. On the 25th he crushed their forces, in 
the bloodiest of all his battles, by the village of Zorndorf, near 
Ciistrin on the Oder. Then marching rapidly back, he rejoined 
Keith’s army, on the 9th of September, not far from Meissen. He 
was now at the head of some forty thousand men, and his object 
was to gain Silesia, but blocking every road upon his front lay 
Daun with ninety thousand Austrians. For a month the two 
armies stood face to face. Then suddenly, by one of his lightning 
marches, Frederick brushed past Daun’s right wing, and strode m 
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on Silesia. On Tuesday the 10th of October, as he gazed down 
from the churchyard which crowned the summit of the hill to the 
slopes of which the cottages of Hochkirch clung, he saw, to his 
disgust, that Daun too had shifted his ground, and lay planted 
right ahead of him. For once his composure deserted him. 
“Encamp here,” he growled, “here, under the nose of Daun, and 
see what he will do.” It was in vain that his adjutant, Marwitz, 
protested, and growing desperate, at last flatly declined to execute 
the order. It was in vain Keith interfered, declaring Daun 
“deserved to be hung if he did not attack such a position.” The 
king merely retorted, “ we must hope he is even more afraid of us 
than the gallows,” and the work went on. Nevertheless he fully 
recognised his dangers, and next morning decided to make a move 
as soon as his convoys came in. 

Meantime, Daun, incited by Loudon and Lacy, the latter that 
son of the Russian marshal who had learned his trade from Keith 
in Finland, determined to take advantage of Frederick’s obstinacy. 
His plan was to creep round through the forest on the Prussian 
right till he gained the rear of Hochkirch, and then hurl his 
entire force upon the sleeping enemy, in a night attack upon their 
front, rear, and flank. For two days he made a great pretence of 
entrenching himself. Day and night the Austrian axes rang 
loudly across the valley, as the pioneers, under cover of an 
overwhelming cloud of Croats, hewed their road through the 
forest, and dragged out the fallen pines to form abattis on their 
front. On Friday night they seemed busier than ever. The ring 
of the axes and the crash of the falling trees sounded louder and 
louder, whilst the lanterns twinkled through the forests like a 
thousand glowworms. By midnight, under cover of all this, 
thirty thousand Austrians had wound themselves round the 
Prussians right where Keith was in command. The whole army 
lay silently waiting the signal to attack. 

The moon had risen, transforming the thick white fog, which 
shrouded the sleeping camp, into a silver mist, stained only by the 
blurred glare of an occasional watch-fire. Zeithen, having seen 
his horses saddled in their lines, had gone to bed. Far away to 
the left Frederick was asleep in his quarters at Rodewitz. Keith 
had gone his rounds, and retired to the cottage in which he lodged 
at the foot of Hochkirch hill. At three o’clock, Tempelhof, who 
had charge of a battery on the extreme right, was standing by the 
Watch-fire, listening for the usual Croat assault upon the out- 
posts. As the minutes slipped by without a sound, he began to 
hope he was for once to spend the night in peace. Four o’clock 
had struck, and still the silence remained unbroken. Slowly 
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from the tower of Hochkirch Church the hour of five boomed ont, 
As the echo of the last stroke faded away amidst the neighbouring 
hills, where the witches keep their sabbath, there arose the first 
muttering of the storm. In a moment the battalion Plothow had 
slipped from its blankets, and was forming up in the mist. 
Tempelhof, never doubting he had only to deal with the usual 
Croat serenade, began cooly searching for the enemy with stray 
shots from his battery. Half-an-hour passed, and the storm, far 
from subsiding, seemed to be closing on him from all sides. He 
was working in grim earnest now, pouring his case shot right and 
left into the mist: Suddenly out of the gloom before him a volley 
of musketry whistled through his battery. Almost at the same 
time the Austrian grenadiers leaped between the tents in his rear, 
and he was hurled senseless to the ground by a blow from a 
clubbed musket. When he regained consciousness he saw by the 
light of the dying embers of the fire the battalion Plothow 
making a furious stand against overwhelming numbers. A tangle 
of men, stabbing, slashing, yelling, was surging all about him, 
As he rubbed the blood from his eyes and struggled to his feet, 
the scream of the cavalry trumpets pierced out of the night behind 
him, and Zeithen’s cuirassiers, streaming like giants through the 
mist, thundered into the battle. 

Meantime, an even fiercer struggle was raging round the great 
battery and the church. The village had taken fire, and by the 
light of the flames regiment after regiment of Austrians sprang 
out of the darkness of the valley into the crimsoned fog of mist 
and smoke, through which the black outline of the belfry loomed. 
It was here that the death grapple was most terrible. Driven 
from the blazing cottages the battalion Margraf-Karl had turned 
to bay behind the churchyard wall, and was hurling back every 
attempt to dislodge it, in a bleeding, mangled welter upon the 
grass. By six o'clock there were more dead men round the 
churchyard than a century of gravediggers had interred in it, 
and still from the shattered windows the bullets ripped their way 
through the dense mass of assailants crowding up to them. 

All this time, with some ten thousand men, Keith was 
struggling to maintain himself against forty thousand. At 
half-past six he was still holding his own. The great battery 
had been lost once, but had been retaken ; the almost superhuman 
efforts of Zeithen had rolled back the attack on the flank and rear, 
whilst the heroic Lange clung with unshaken stubbornness to the 
church. Four times he had himself driven the enemy from the 
village, and four times they had returned in increasing numbers; 
and now, as he galloped across the field encouraging the troops, 
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came the news that the battery had been taken for the second 
time. Instantly massing the broken regiments about him, he 
put himself at their head, and with his groom, Tebay, a wandering 
Irish horse soldier, at his heels, led the way up the hill. As they 
reached the summit the fire became infernal, but answering the 
Marshal’s voice, they leaped into the battery, and in a moment 
were bayoneting the enemy amidst the guns, and hurling them 
down the side. If only Keith could have got word of his 
position to Zeithen or one of the strong men below, the day might 
even yet have been saved, but unconscious that the vital struggle 
was raging behind the curtain of mist upon the hill-top, the 
battle thundered on unconcernedly at its feet. Even as he sat on 
his charger, vainly shouting for his aides to take his message, the 
returning tide surged upwards once more, and closed upon him 
like a flood. Surrounded and hopelessly outnumbered, there was 
nothing for it but to retreat. ‘We must open the way with our 
bayonets, my children,” he said, and at the word those stern 
veterans launched themselves over the hill’s brow, and sank 
slowly down through the mist. With two bullets in his right 
side, Keith rode back amidst his men as they parted the enemy 
before them. On nearing Hochkirch the numbers of their assailants 
was doubled, and a third ball struck the Marshal, piercing his 
heart. Without a groan he slipped from the saddle into the arms 
of Tebay, as he spurred up to his girths to stay his fall. 

And now from the other side of the field came the crash of 
musketry which proclaimed the approach of the reinforcements. 
But it was too late. A sea of Austrians was surging along their 
front, threatening to engulf them. The Margraf Karl, who led the 
attack, had his head smashed by a cannon-ball, Moritz of Dessau 
lay bleeding from a wound in the thigh, Frederick’s own horse 
had been shot under him, when the rising sun scattered the mist 
before it, and revealed to him his full peril. His right had been 
crumpled up. Dense masses of Austrians held Hochkirch and the 
adjoining hills, whilst away upon the left fresh columns were 
rushing to the attack in numbers which could not be withstood. 

In a moment an oliicer was flogging his horse towards Retzow’s 
distant bivouac. The king himself was extricating the remnants 
of Keith’s division, and taking up new ground in the rear. Before 
this was completed the batteries on the left had fallen. With 
most of his guns captured, and both his flanks turned, destruction 
stared him in the face, when suddenly in the distance there came 
the first glint of the sun on the helmets of Retzow’s cavalry as 
they wound down Weissenberg heights straight on Daun’s flank. 
And now began one of the most brilliant movements Frederick 
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ever made. By four o’clock the Prussian army stood ranked in 
new order of battle, not five miles from the scene. The hideous 
slaughter, dearer to himself than Frederick, of that terrible struggle 
in the darkness was all Daun had to show for his morning’s work. 

It was broad daylight as Daun and Lacy made their way 
through the smouldering ruins of Hochkirch, and entered the 
church. A naked corpse, flung upon a bench near the altar, and 
partially hidden under a Croat’s cloak, attracted their attention, 
and Lacy, idly stooping, turned back the covering, and gazed into 
the dead man’s face. Springing back, with a sharp cry of pain, 
he dashed the tears from his eyes with his open hand: “It is my 
father’s dearest friend,” he said to Daun, with a great sob; “it is 
James Keith.” 

They buried him, on the Sunday morning, with all the pomp 
and pageantry of war. Thrice as his body was lowered into the 
grave, the Austrian cannon pealed their hoarse requiem from 
Hochkirch hill, and thrice the whole Corps of Colloredo emptied 
their muskets into the wind. His monument, a simple marble 
urn, stands in the church, with that wonderful inscription which 
rings true as the stroke of steel upon a helmet :— 

“DuM IN PRELIO NON PROCUL HINC INCLINATAM 


SUORUM ACIEM MENTE MANU VOCE ET EXEMPLO 
RESTITUEBAT PUGNANS UT HEROAS DECET OCCUBUIT.” 


But the soldier no longer rests beneath the field of his glory. 
By desire of Frederick, his remains were removed to the capital, 
and there, far from Inverugie and the heather and the sea-gulls, 
where the dulled roar of the traffic of Berlin pierces the silence of 
Garrison Church, he sleeps amidst the memorials of Prussian arms. 

In the garden of the Wilhems-Platz there stand six statues. 
There is the Old Dessauer, the father of iron ramrods and modern 
tactics ; there is Schwerin, who fell pressing to his bosom the flag 
that carries the black eagle on the field of gold; there is 
Winterfeld, he of whom Frederick said, “1 shall find no Winterfeld 
again ;” there are Seidlitz and Zeithen, the Ajax and the Achilles 
of the war; and there is Keith. This statue and the urn at 
Hochkirch are the visible memorials of the man, but in the 
centuries that are to come, when the bronze is corroded and the 
marble shattered, when the New Zealander sits on the broken arch 
of London Bridge, and the visitor from Damaraland surveys the 
ruins of Berlin, the children of Empires yet unborn shall read 
his epitaph in the words of sorrow and of eulogy, in which the 
great king mourned the loss of his servant and his friend. 


Freperick Drxon. 





Che Whisperer. 
A STORY OF 1798. 


Lorp CasHet and Miles Keon, the whisperer, were foster-brothers. 
They had drawn the milk from the same bounteous peasant breast, 
and there was a brotherly love between them, for all that my 
Lord was Earl of Cashel and Miles Keon a peasant by birth and a 
whisperer—that is to say, a horse-tamer—by profession. 

Miles was a little fellow, lean and agile, and as brown as a nut. 
My Lord was a big, fair, kindly young man, one that the ladies 
found it as hard to resist as the horses did the whisperer. It was 
said that Mary Keon had loved the fair child she suckled at least 
as well as she did her flesh and blood. Be that as it may, there 
was no jealousy in Miles Keon’s heart, child or man, towards the 
foster-brother who had left him hungry in babyhood. 

Always Miles was at his Lordship’s heels, from childhood 
through boyhood; and in manhood, if they were sometimes 
separated in the body, they were not in heart. They had had a 
happy boyhood together. My Lord was an orphan, and his 
guardian lived in London, and was well content to shufile off the 
personal care of his ward_on to Mr. Spence, the rector, who taught 
him Latin and Greek, and saw that he did not lack training in 
the manly arts. 

Perhaps, after all, the most important part of Lord Cashel’s 
education was learnt in the woods, in the company of Miles Keon, 
and in the mountains and on the waters. Miles had a wonderful way 
with the wild creatures. The same gift that made him a whisperer 
brought the birds to feed from his hand, and the hares creeping 
about his feet. The red deer would stand for him to stroke their 
coats, and the eagle that builds on Carrigdhu had seen him 
approach the nest that was like a charnel-house with the bones 
of lambs and such innocent creatures, and had spared to strike 
him dead. They said the fishes would come to the top of the 
water when he played upon his flute. There was something— 
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Mr. Spence said it was a gift of great love—that struck down 
between him and the animals the barriers of fear and enmity that 
have stood since the fall of man. 

Where Miles could go my Lord could not follow, but he learned 
secrets in the woods that he would never have known in any 
companionship but that of Miles Keon. 

Miles was a man before it was found that he had the power of 
the whisperer. He was employed at that time about Lord Cashel’s 
stables at Ballaghadamore. He always went riding with my 
Lord, and had a general power over the stables and the kennels, 
for my Lord Cashel hunted the Muskerry country. 

Once it was found that he had the gift, he was in great request 
in three counties, and my Lord put no barrier in the way of his 
exercising his power with the horses. Usually to tame young 
unbroken colts was his business, and it was remarkable that 
he never used the whip on them; but sometimes he was sent 
for to an incurably vicious horse, and it was then his real gift 
came out. 

He would enter a stable where a kicking, roaring devil was playing 
havoc with all around him. At the first low, caressing note of his 
voice there would be quiet, and a few minutes later he would come 
out leading a horse in his right mind. Was it the whisper in the 
horse’s ear that wrought the marvel? The whisperer kept his 
secret. But he would often say to those he heard talking of the 
wickedness of a horse, that it was the wickedness of a man was to 
blame somewhere, “ For it stands to reason,” the whisperer would 
say, “that the animal was created without sin, and it was only 
with man that sin entered the world.” He was a bit of a theo- 
logian and a pious boy in his way. 

Lord Cashel had been visiting somewhere in the Bog of Allen, 
and the day he returned he came with a cloud of care on his brow. 
No sooner had he eaten and drunk than he sent for Miles to the 
stables. Fortunately, no call had come for the whisperer for a 
couple of days back. 

His Lordship sat in his own private room waiting for him. The 
carpet was threadbare, and the moths had eaten the old red cur- 
tains, but the driftwood fire burnt so cheerfully that one forgot 
the shabbiness of the furniture. When Miles came in, his 
Lordship was looking moodily at the toes of his boots, and at 
the sight the whisperer’s heart sank. Mary Keon’s heart for her 
foster-child had passed to her son, and Miles Keon, scenting 
trouble, stood looking anxiously at the handsome gold head in the 
firelight. 

His Lordship leapt to his feet. He had not heard him come in. 
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“Well, Miley,” he said, using the old boyish name, and extending 
a frank hand. The whisperer dropped his cap on the floor and 
met the handshake. The affection in his eyes was as touching as 
the rapt glance of a dog. 

“ Sit down, Miley,” went on his Lordship, kicking a chair towards 
him; “I’m in a devil of a fix.” 

“You are?” said Miles, with a keen fond glance. 

“T’ye planted all I’m worth on a brute that has killed two 
grooms already, and has made it as much as a man’s life is worth 
to approach him.” 

He laughed shyly, like a boy owning to an escapade. 

“Why did you do it?” asked Miles. 

“Wait till you see him; you'll ask no questions then. What's 
that English horse they talk about? Eclipse? aye, that’s the 
name. Well, I’d back the Blackbird, with you up, to show Eclipse 
a clean pair of heels.” 

“Would you now?” said Miles slowly. He was never one to 
get excited, and, perhaps, this was one of the elements in his 
power with nervous creatures, on whom so often our moods play 
like the wind on the harp strings. His cheeks reddened with 
pleasure. 

“You think you'll be equal to him, Miley? He'll take a 
powerful strong whisper to make him like a lamb. I doubt 
you'll ever do it, Miley.” 

“T can but try. Where is he?” 

“Coming down by road with half-a-dozen poltroons leading 
him, and keeping a mile off his heels. The devil was quiet in him 
when he started, but he’d kicked his box-stall into smithereens the 
day before.” 

“Poor beast!” said Miles, in the soft voice he had inherited 
rom Mary Keon. 

“You haven’t asked the price, Miley.” 

“No, your Lordship.” 

“Ten thousand guineas. Ten thousand golden guineas, 
Miley !” 

Miles started. 

“°Tis a great fortune, your Lordship. "Tis what the lawyers 
are asking for Neville’s Court. Neville’s Court and Ballaghada- 
more in a ring would have been a fine property.” 

He spoke with lingering regret. 

“ Ballaghadamore will be outside the ring if my venture doesn’t 
_ off, Miley. It’s the security for the price of the Black- 

ird.” 

“°Tis a deal of dependence to put on a horse.” 
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“ And on you, Miley,” said his Lordship eagerly. ‘ The Black- 
bird, with you up. Wait till you see him, Miley.” 

Miles’s face brightened in answer to the appeal in the beloved 
voice. 

“Your Lordship can count on me.” 

“I know it, Miley. There never was a more faithful friend 
and brother.” 

Again the two hands met and clasped, and fell apart. His 
Lordship’s thoughts took a new turn, and his face became moody 
again as he looked into the fire. Miles had picked*up his stable- 
cap from where it lay, and was turning it in his hands mechani- 
cally while he waited for his dismissal. His soft, bright eyes 
still watched the averted face with a world of concern. 

Lord Cashel stood up and kicked at a log in the grate. 
For a minute or two there was silence. Then he turned 
abruptly. 

“T’ve matched the Blackbird against Wharncliffe’s Pegasus for 
fifty thousand a side. If I win, Miley, it means a clean forty 
thousand in my pocket, and more than that to me, Miley. More 
than forty times forty thousand.” 

He blushed as rosily as a girl, but his face was serious even to 
tragedy. 

Miles looked down at his cap. 

“Lady Mabel ’ud never be after thinkin’ of the Duke for a 
husband. There are bad stories to his name.” 

“Her mother is all for the marriage, and Lady Mabel is 
young. I am a poor man, and will be ruined if my stroke for 
fortune should fail. What chance should I have against the 
Duke ?” 

“You won’t fail,” said Miles with conviction. 

His Lordship’s face cleared. 

“Not if you can help it, Miley. I know that.” 

Miles returned to his stables, and his Lordship to his brooding. 
If the latter had but known it, Miles’s heart was in like case to 
his own. Gracie O'Malley, Lady Mabel’s waiting-woman, had 
long been secretly his love. He had never spoken to her. 
Gracie had many admirers, and had picked up a conquering and 
capricious way in the life of a great house, and poor Miles’s heart 
was often sore with jealousy. His eyes looked devotion at her 
whenever they met, but he was too humble and simple to believe 
she would ever care for him. 

The Blackbird arrived a few days later. His guard looked as 
exhausted as if they had been in charge of a tiger, and were full 
of sullen anger against the horse. They had spent anxious days 
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and watchful nights on the road, and there was a long bill for my 
Lord to pay for damages caused by the Blackbird’s tantrums. 

The whisperer was riding with my Lord when the horse 
arrived. The two rode into the stable-yard to a scene of wild 
hurly-burly. They were trying to get the Blackbird into his 
stall, about twenty of them, armed for terror of him with sticks 
and forks and broom handles, or anything they could find to their 
hands to defend themselves, in case he should try to kill them. 
One fellow had the rusty blunderbuss that had hung behind the 
harness-room door for more years than anyone could remember. 
Two stout fellows were hanging on to ropes round the horse’s 
head. The Blackbird was rearing on its hind legs, kicking out, 
and making furious rushes at his tormentors. His beautiful coat 
was staring and covered with sweat, his eyes and nostrils were 
fall of blood, and he was half screaming and half sobbing. 

At the sight my Lord uttered a shout of rage and pain that 
made the stable-helpers momentarily forget their terror of the 
horse. He flung himself out of the saddle like a madman, and 
rushed into the midst of the group, insensible of the danger to 
himself. But quick as he was, the whisperer was quicker. My 
Lord was caught and pulled back with a force and violence born 
of terrified love, and the next thing he saw was the whisperer 
holding on to the horse’s head-collar, and shouting to the men at 
the ropes to set him free. 

Twice he was swung from his feet as the horse reared : twice he 
was flung back on the stones of the yard with violence, but he 
held to his grip, quite unconscious that my Lord, struggling to be 
by his side, was held back by his old huntsman and a couple of 
grooms. 

Suddenly the horse trembled, and came down on his forefeet 
with a crash. It happened so suddenly that no one could tell the 
moment when his passion was quelled. The whisperer now was 
stroking his disordered coat, and murmuring against his ear with 
a sound softer than the wind in the leaves in summer. The 
horse was still trembling, and turning wild eyes of fear on the 
men, but every minute he grew quieter. When a few minutes 
had passed Miles led him into his stall, and presently, when my 
Lord followed, he found him rubbing down the beautiful coat, 
humming between his teeth after the fashion of grooms, while the 
horse, as quiet as Brown Bess, the mother of many foals, stood 
turning grateful eyes on him. 

“A miracle, Miley—a miracle!” cried my Lord. “Good God, 
what an escape! If the accursed fools had injured him! Every 
man of them goes to-night.” 
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“They are not to be blamed,” said Miles; “ they are not cruel 
by nature, but the fear makes them mad. They are like the 
dumb beast.” 

After this the Blackbird’s reformation seemed to be an assured 
thing. True, Miles was never long absent from him; and the 
friendship between the man and the horse was a beautiful thing 
to see. That the Blackbird had been wicked and done evil only 
made the man’s pity the greater. As he stood busy curry-combing 
him he used to think upon the sufferings the horse must have had 
to endure. He had belonged to old Carden of Kilnamessan, a fire- 
eater and a bully, and reputed the cruellest man of a day when 
people were not particular. It was told of him that he had burnt 
a young mare to death because she had a trick of stopping with 
him. He had secured her by stakes to the ground, and had lit a 
fire under her, and had kept her there roasting till even his own 
tools had turned on him; Lacy, a drunken groom, having fetched 
a pair of horse pistols, and put the beast out of her misery in 
despite of him. 

Miles had heard this and many another story, and could guess 
that the Blackbird had been tortured to the utmost extent 
compatible with keeping him alive and sound in wind and limb. 
And his pity for the creature was like a flood in his heart that he 
could hardly endure. 

Now, with tender treatment and a quiet life, the beauty and 
value of the horse showed itself day by day. He looked like a 
creature of air and fire, too fine to be held to earth. Who could 
believe that he, gently whinnying for his friend in his absence, or 
standing with a caressing head in his breast when he had come, 
was the Blackbird of terrible reputation ? 

My Lord’s spirits went higher every day. Every morning he 
was out to see Miles exercise the horse, and as many times he 
swore that the Blackbird had never been equalled in the history 
of horseflesh. 

“ We shall make his Grace dance to the tune of fifty thousand, 
Miles,” he would say, rubbing his hands, “and afterwards we shall 
see of what stuff their Eclipse is made.” 

It was autumn when the Blackbird came to Ballaghadamore, 
and in May the great race was to be ridden. A match between 
the Duke of Wharncliffe’s Pegasus and Lord Cashel’s Blackbird 
for fifty thousand guineas a side was sure to make a bit of a 
stir, even though it was to be run under the shadow of a purple 
Irish hill. Then a whisper had been circulated in the gossiping 
fashionable clubs in London that there was more at issue 
between the gentlemen than a mere matter of horseflesh or gold 
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guineas, and so fashionable circles were doubly interested in the 
matter. 

The Duke was at his house in the neighbourhood in the early 
spring of that year, which was 1798. Lady Mabel, who had not 
yet had a London season, nor a Dublin for the matter of that, was 
with her mother at Shelton. Her Ladyship guarded the child 
like the apple of her eye, foreseeing the time when all Europe 
should ring with her beauty. She would have been just as well 
pleased if suitors had held aloof and given her girl time to grow. 
Even the Duke’s strawberry leaves stirred no elation in her 
breast. How much higher did the woman look? To the blood 
itself, perhaps, for her pride was boundless. But certainly she 
would have preferred not to yield her girl till conquering beauty 
had had at least one campaign, and had seen noble hearts and 
noble names lie before her thick as autumn leaves. 

Meanwhile Lady Mabel was what the shut bud is to the rose. 
She sat by her mother as meek as the blessed Mary in the 
Temple of a Florentine painter, and beauty brooded above her 
moonlight face like a star. It was “ yes, your Grace,” or “no, my 
Lord”—no more than that in speech softer than silver. But it 
was this very exquisite promise of growth, this still maidenhood, 
that enraptured the hearts of the two men who loved her. 

Her mother would have sworn that she had no preference, that 
the beginning of a separate will was hardly born in her. Else 
she might have forbidden my Lord Cashel the door. But then 
Wharncliffe had had no rival, and the pleasure the contest between 
the two was to her would have ceased. 

But once while the two gentlemen sat fingering their sword 
knots, and making fine speeches, with the slightest threatening of 
hate and jealousy beneath, and while the elder lady laughed and 
applauded the combat of wits, Lady Mabel bent her eyes an 
instant on Lord Cashel. For the minute the Duke was paying a 
flowery compliment to her lady mother, and neither was looking. 
It was for the merest shadow of time, but the gaze was so full of 
sweetness and joy in him, that the man’s senses reeled with 
the delight of it. He turned a little pale, and soon afterwards 
took his leave, but as he rode homeward he shouted and sang in 
the spring evening, and the song he sang was an old one :— 


“0, my love, my love is young.” 


Meanwhile, more momentous matters than horse-racing were 
stirring the country. In the spring of that year the leaders of 
the United Irishmen were arrested, and immediately the land was 
in the throes of premature rebellion. The enrolling in the country 
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about Ballaghadamore had not been general, and the terror and 
trouble were proportionately less there than in other parts. 
But a few arrests were made, and among the first to be taken 
was the whisperer. It would seem that in his faring up and 
down the country on his business he had had the opportunity, 
and had used it, for purposes of organization, and it was not his 
fault that the countryside was not in such a blaze as was Kildare, 
or Wicklow, or Wexford. 

He was spirited away at the dead of night from his little room 
above the Blackbird’s stall, and it was only the next morning 
that Lord Cashel heard what had happened. He was in the 
utmost despair, and sat with his head in his hands two hours 
by the clock. Then he sprang up, and calling for his horse rode 
hard to Wharncliffe Towers. The Duke, who was not an early 
riser, was just finishing his morning cup of chocolate. My Lord 
burst in on him hardly waiting to be announced. 

“T am come to tell you,” he cried, “that our match must 
be off.” 

“Not so far as I am concerned,” said his Grace coolly. “But 
my Pegasus is the better horse.” 

My Lord cursed the Duke’s horse for answer. Then he went 
on more quietly— 

“My Blackbird’s mount is in the county jail among the croppies, 
and he will let no one else ride him.” 

“ Ah!” said the Duke, contemplating his handsome calf in its 
silk stocking, “ many a better man is in like case. There is poor 
Edward Fitzgerald with a festering shoulder to keep him company 
in his cell. Ah, Cashel, what a man!” 

“Worth many of you or me,” said my Lord shortly. ‘“ But our 
match, Wharncliffe ?” 

“Ah, our match. I don’t want to die till I beat you or yield 
to you. And they say there will be many a pair of bright eyes to 
wish success to the colours of one or the other of us.” 

“But I tell you my Blackbird will never go to the post without 
his mount. He would not budge an inch, or he would break his 
back or his rider’s.” 

“Tut!” said the Duke contemptuously, “ what good is a mere 
peasant in their bag that it should interfere with the sport of 
gentlemen? Musgrave will lend him to us for the race. You'll 
guarantee that he’ll ride your race, and not give the Blackbird his 
head and show the law a clean pair of heels?” 

‘‘ He’ll ride the race,” said Lord Cashel with conviction. 

“Then consider the matter done.” 

Captain Musgrave, the governor of the county jail, was a gallant 
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officer, more at home in the field than in the keeping of rebels. 
However, a wound in his knee had finished his soldiering for ever, 
and he had had to accept the veteran’s lot while not yet much 
over thirty, and the government of a jail rather than fields of 
renown. He had but the slightest acquaintance with the young 
beauty of the county, and it was with a deep sense of gratification 
that he received a note from Lady Mabel the morning after the 
prisoners were lodged in jail. 

“Would Captain Musgrave so far pleasure a woman,” it ran, 
“as to let her maid, who bears this, have speech of a friend, one 
Miles Keon, now lying in His Majesty’s jail in Captain Musgrave’s 
keeping ?” 

“T wish she had asked me something less easy,” said the soldier 
as he gave orders that the bearer of the note should be admitted 
to see the prisoner. 

Miles was sitting with his head in his hands on the foot of his 
low pallet. Of his own danger he was not thinking atall. His 
thoughts were on the race, that now could not be run, for he 
knew the Blackbird would bear no other rider. The trouble of it 
had weighed heavily on him, and a sleepless night had drawn 
dark rings about his eyes. If it were not that he was failing his 
beloved master, he need care for nothing. He had neither kith 
nor kin, and as for Gracie—it was as if something had compressed 
his heart tightly for an instant—Gracie would never care. 

There was a jangling of the big key in the lock of his cell, and 
the door was jerked open. A warder put in his head and withdrew 
it to admit a woman deeply veiled. Miles stood up in surprise as 
she came forward through the obscurity of his cell. When she 
had come close to him, she threw back her veil. 

“Gracie!” he cried in such a joyful voice that the warder, who 
had retired and was pacing up and down outside the door, stopped 
inamazement. It was not a place where the voice of joy often 
sounded. 

“Miles!” she answered, calling him by his name for the first 
time, and blushing through her tears. “Did you think I would 
not come ?” 

“Oh, Gracie, Gracie,” he said, “why should you come to me 
here except you love me? And sure, I never lifted my eyes 
to you.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault then,” she said, laughing in spite of the 
place they were in; “ you left it all to me, Miles Keon.” 

He read the invitation in her eyes, and answered it with his 
lips on hers and his arms about her. Then he put her away a 
little bit and looked at her sorrowfully. 
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“T shouldn’t have done it, Gracie oge machree. It’s for another 
man you are, and not for Miles Keon.” 

“ Never!” she said ; “I gave you my heart from the beginning, 
and I shall never look at another man.” 

“Gracie,” he said, drawing her head to his shoulder, “do you 
know it’s a hanging matter for me? If I was in Kildare or 
Wicklow to-day ’tis on a branch of a tree I'd be swinging by this.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, shuddering. “Your lord has powerful 
friends, and my lady will do anything for me. It is through her 
Iam here. And she has only to say a word, and the Duke will 
move heaven and earth for her.” 

“Well, well, we will hope, mavourneen. I want to live now,” 
he said; “only God send that the orders don’t come to dispose 
of me before my lord and your lady have had time to do any- 
thing.” 

The orders did not come, and the day of the race drew nigh. 
They seemed to have forgotten in Dublin Castle that a handful of 
peasants was lying in jail in this remote south-west corner of 
Munster. And, meanwhile, the Duke had approached Captain 
Musgrave on the matter of lending him Miles Keon for the race. 

“But what is there to prevent him,” objected Musgrave, 
“when he tops the stone wall, whither my mounted men cannot 
follow him, from heading his horse for the Dingle Hills? Once 
among the mountains he might snap his fingers at all the soldiers 
we could send in pursuit.” 

“TI have spoken with the fellow, and he is honest,” answered 
the Duke. “The nearest thing to his heart at this moment, 
though he has a sweetheart, I am told, is to win his master the 
race. I wish there were any fellow of mine for whom I could say 
so much.” 

“ Ah, poor fellow,” said Musgrave, “he has a sweetheart. Yes, 
I have seen her—a charming creature. But, your Grace, if he 
slips through our fingers it will be a serious matter for me.” 

“Do you think I am not powerful enough to cover you in such 
a matter, if there were need?” said the Duke a trifle haughtily. 
“But there will be no need.” Then with a change of voice, “ Ab, 
poor devils, it can be no pleasure jailing them, Musgrave!” 

“You are right, your Grace; it is no work for a soldier,” 
answered Musgrave gloomily. 

The two Englishmen shook hands and parted. The day of the 
race came bright and beautiful. When Miles the whisperer faced 
it out of the gloom of his cell he blinked at it like any owl. He 
was flung upon a horse in the midst of a band of stout fellows, 
and, hidden by a great-coat to his heels, left the prison behind. 
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Lord Cashel had been with him, and had given him word of 
the horse. At first the Blackbird had looked for him, and had 
kept up a whinnying, day and night, which told that he was not 
yet in despair of his friend’s return. Later his mood grew vicious 
and sullen. He would rush open-mouthed at the grooms who came 
to feed him, and had torn the fittings of his loose box to pieces. 

“But ‘twill be all right when he sees you, Miles,” said his 
Lordship ; “‘ you are his good genius and will drive out his devil.” 

The horse had preceded Miles on the racecourse. He was in 
one of his most vicious moods, squealing and trumpeting and 
trampling the grass of his little paddock as if it were flesh and 
blood under his hoofs. A fascinated crowd was watching him 
through the stout palings. 

“Tis the Divil they ought to call him,” said one, “ an’ not the 
Blackbird at all. Sure the Blackbird’s a decent little bit of a 
bird an’ nothing at all to do wid the likes o’ that mad brute.” 

“Wirra! God help the poor boy’s got to cross his back,” said a 
erone. “Tis meself wouldn’t be puttin’ my nine bones in danger 
for the like o’ that brute.” 

“Have done wid your foolishness,” said a man better informed. 
“Tis the whisperer that’s to ride him, an’ he has power over 
any horse ever foaled. Let alone that you’d be a nice-lookin’ 
jockey to be putting your leg across the Blackbird.” 

The course was three miles of an undulating pastoral country. 
The ground on which the stand was built sloped gently, so that 
the course lay well within view of those who were on the stand or 
about it. It was a natural racecourse, with a brook to be leaped 
and a rough stone wall half-way from home. All the country 
people had turned out on foot, or driving, or riding rough nags, 
and there were a few carriages, among them the big yellow 
barouche from Shelton, with Lady Mabel sitting in it by her 
stately mother. It might have been noticed that she shrank 
less modestly than usual from the admiring glances that fell 
upon her, seeming indeed to be drawn out of her shyness by some 
unusual excitement that lit soft fires in her cheeks and in her eyes. 

Pegasus, a bay horse, was being led up and down amid an 
admiring throng. Though his spirit made him prance and 
curvet so that the laughing crowds scurried from before him as 
children do before an advancing wave, he was very different 
from the Blackbird. The large limpid eyes of the bay were so 
full of kindness as to invite caresses, and the difficulty of his 
rider was to keep a thousand hands from smoothing the sleek 
cheeks and satin side. 

Blessings and good wishes followed Pegasus and the Duke’s 
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colours of blue and silver, whereas it seemed to be generally 
agreed that no luck at all would follow the Blackbird; an’ sure 
what business had his Lordship wid the likes of him, riskin’ 
people’s lives for the sake of a brute of a horse that ought to 
have had a shot put in him long ago? 

Yet the Blackbird swung into favour, and left Pegasus for- 
gotten, a few minutes later. The horses, the race, and every- 
thing went clean out of men’s minds when the whisperer rode up 
amid his escort. It got about quickly among the excited people 
that Miles Keon was out of prison to ride the Blackbird, and 
cheer after cheer rent the air. The escort drew to one side 
looking rather sullen, and, lighting down from their horses, 
pretended to turn their entire attention to feeding and watering 
them. Lord Cashel was standing by to hurry Miles into the 
dressing-room, and away from the handshakes many a one was 
for giving him. It was noticed that as he went in he pricked up 
his ears at the whinnying of the Blackbird, which all at once had 
succeeded the shrill unnatural squealing. 

He came out in a few minutes so fine in his clothes of green 
and gold that his Gracie’s heart swelled, where she stood quietly 
apart, with love and sorrowful pride. 

He went straight to the horse, and the crowd, which had 
deserted Pegasus, tumbled helter-skelter to see the encounter. 
The whisperer ran lightly half-way down the paddock, and then 
stood smiling as the horse came galloping towards him, tossing 
his beautiful head in the air and neighing with joy. When they 
had met, the horse’s head went into the man’s bosom, and the 
man’s arms round the horse’s neck. A minute they stood so in 
happy meeting. Then the whisperer sprang lightly into the 
saddle, and the horse came stepping forth holding his head high 
and seeming to spurn the earth from his delicate feet. 

A moment more and the two beautiful creatures were off. 
Lord Cashel watched the colours flash out of sight, and then 
turned and mounted the stand, with a noise of armies in his ears. 
For a few minutes his sight failed him, so that he could not 
distinguish. Then it cleared a little. He could see the two 
brilliant specks floating away at the end of the Ten Acres by 
the hazel copse. The field was crossed in a flash, and the 
horses were coming up tothe brook. Pegasus was leading, the 
Blackbird a couple of lengths behind. 

“ Miley is holding him in,” Lord Cashel said, half aloud; “he 
will give him his head when they have taken the jump.” 

“°Twould be hard on us, Cashel, if your fellow were to fly 
now,” said a voice at his side. 
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“Ah, Wharneliffe, I had not noticed you were my neighbour. 
So it would be, but Miley will not fly.” 

He was as pale as death, and his voice trembled. The Duke 
was gay and smiling. 

“Well done, well done—they are over it!” he cried, thumping 
the rail before him with his gloved hand. 

A roar had gone up from the people around and below them 
as the brook was crossed. A silence followed so intense that 
you might have fancied you heard the thunder of the horses’ 
feet on the smooth turf a mile away, though they and their riders 
had dwindled to the faintest speck of colour. 

At the stone wall, after Pegasus had risen and sailed over 
it, the Blackbird balked for a second. For a second men’s 
hearts seemed to stop, and Lord Cashel bit his lip till the blood 
ran down. But no; Miley had thrown himself forward on the 
horse’s neck, and backed him a little. Man and horse rose in 
the air, and swifter than the flight of an arrow were on the track 
of the bay, who, in the momentary delay, had got a dozen lengths 
ahead. Now Miles settled down in the saddle and gave the horse 
his head. With long splendid strides they gained on Pegasus 
and his rider. Closer and closer up. The wearer of the blue 
and silver glanced back uneasily, and caught a glimpse of the 
Blackbird’s staring eyeballs. He began lashing the sweating 
sides of the bay. Miles never lifted his whip. The heart of 
the horse answered too well to the heart of the man. Now the 
horses were neck and neck, and the crowd began to roar like the 
surge of the sea. Hoarse, inarticulate cries broke from the 
swaying mass. Lord Cashel heard ringing in his ears like a 
million bells, “The Blackbird wins! The Blackbird wins!” 
The green and gold were ahead now. He could see his colours 
flashing in the sunlight as the horse neared the winning-post. 
A length ahead, two lengths ahead, three lengths ahead. The 
Blackbird shot past the post, and the first sound out of all that 
hubbub that reached my Lord Cashel’s ears was the quiet voice 
beside him: “ Well won, by Jove, and well ridden! The match 
is yours, Cashel.” 

The two men went down, side by side, to the broad stretch 
of turf where Miles still sat in his saddle, looking happy and 
proud. He bent to speak to Lord Cashel as the latter came near. 

“T’vye won you the race, my Lord,” he said, “and now I’m ready 
to return where I came from.” 

The escort, the one gloomy spot in a bright day, stood around 
him waiting, each man’s foot ready for the stirrup. It was the 
Duke who waved them back. 
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“Ts the victor of the day to go without a bumper of wine?” 
he said, and at his gesture the mounted men retired once more. 

But after they had drunk, the Duke still kept eyeing the 
horse as one fascinated. 

“Sell him to me, Cashel,” he cried at last; ‘ you shall name 
your own price.” 

“You must buy the man too, Duke,” laughed my Lord. 

“And that I will if I can buy his affections from you to me. 
What do you say, Mr. Rebel? ” 

It was a strange sight to see those two fine gentlemen laughing 
and jesting in the sunlight with the man who had emerged from 
& prison grave and would return to it. Miles listened to the 
banter between the two with a grave smile, and wistful eyes that 
looked far away to the hills. 

Did the passionate desire of the man for freedom communicate 
itself to the heart of the creature that loved him? Who can say? 
But certain it is that suddenly the Blackbird grew restive. He 
began to rear and kick, and in a moment of time he had cleared 
himself a space with his heels. There before him was the sloping 
country with the hills on the horizon. Before any one knew 
what was about to happen the horse was off. The crowd opened 
for him as by magic. People could see that his rider had little 
control of him. The utmost he could do was to keep his seat and 
steer straight. But before the clumsy escort had one foot in 
its stirrup, the Blackbird had gained the open, and that would 
be a rare horse that should follow. Then the fellows were so 
hustled and impeded by the crowd that had opened so widely 
to let the Blackbird pass, that more precious minutes were wasted 
in setting out than they should ever overtake. 

As for the Duke, he roared with laughter to see the troopers 
trying to mount. 

“ As well follow the lightning,” he said, and then hearing the 
Blackbird was out of sight he threw off a bumper to his safe 
disappearance. 

“T can swear to Musgrave,” he eaid, “ that the horse ran away 
with the man, and the flight was no trick of your fellow’s at all. 
Well, I suppose our bargain is off for the present, but if the two 
turn up safe and sound one of these days, I shall take man and 
horse off your hands, if you please—aye, and shelter them from 
the law too, if necessary.” 

* * * * * 

A few days later the Blackbird was sent home, a small boy 
leading him, and in a truly sweet-tempered mood. Perhaps he 
was conscious that the people were making ballads in his praise. 





THE WHISPERER. 


But Miles did not return till the troubles were over, and then 
my Lord’s #gis was enough to protect him. There were many 
stories of where he had lain hidden while the mounted patrols 
were searching the country for him. Some said he was within 
the park-walls of Shelton and fed with meats from the kitchens. 
But that perhaps was because he married his Gracie the very day 
her lady became Lady Cashel. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





Cuscan Cypes. 


NO. I1L—FRA PACIFICO. 


Just as I opened the hall-door to go out into the street, the 
house-bell rang apologetically. 

The door was darkened by a figure whom I had no sort of wish 
to encounter, of whom I had perhaps a sort of vague fear and 
dislike. But I could not now withdraw. This kind of figure had 
become very familiar to me in Tuscan streets; all my life long I 
had been familiar with it in the world’s heritage of religious 
pictures. But I had never exchanged a word with such a figure, 
nor had I hitherto heard the sound of human speech come across 
the lips of any one of them. 

It was a Franciscan friar who humbly darkened my door, and 
he had come to ask an alms. As I stood gazing at him curiously, 
it seemed to me, by one of those psychological freaks which visit 
us all at times, that I had enacted this scene in another existence. 
But Iwas wrong. Reason and memory came to my aid. It was 
not I who had enacted this scene in another life, but Laurence 
Sterne who had enacted it in this, and he has described it for all 
time in the ‘Sentimental Journey.’ Blessed be Laurence Sterne, 
who having sinned the sin of discourtesy against the most 
courteous of all mankind, has, by the moving confession of his 
crime, made it impossible that any gentleman should ever again 
treat a monk with discourtesy! Leastways, he saved me from 
the sin that day. 

Pacifico was this friar’s name, and “ Fra” his designation. He 
was no priest or father, but a simple lay-brother of the Franciscan 
Observantins. His habit was of coarse brown stuff, faded and 
threadbare; a knotted cord was girded round his waist; his 
sandalled feet were covered with the fine white dust of a Tuscan 
high-road ; at my appearance he had lifted the small black skull- 
cap, which was his sole protection against the fierce sun, and 
stood there, bare-headed, twisting it apologetically between his 
fingers. The more I looked at him, the more did I wander back 
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in fancy to the room in Dessein’s Hotel at Calais, where Yorick 
met with Father Lorenzo. Here was the same “attitude of 
entreaty,” the same “thin spare form,” the same “ mild, pale, 
penetrating face,” the same freedom from all ‘‘ commonplace ideas 
of fat contented ignorance.” And his face, too, “ looked forwards, 
and looked as if it looked to something beyond this world.” 

The friar’s embarrassment was great when he found the door 
thus suddenly opened upon him by the signore of the house, a 
manifest foreigner too. 

“ Buon giorno, Signoria,” he began with a quaintly demure 
courtesy—‘ I demand a thousand pardons——” 

His voice was very musical. I looked into the mild blue eyes 
and liked him. Then I had never spoken to a friar, and there 
was about this friar, as about Father Lorenzo, so simple a grace, 
such an air of deprecation in the whole cast of his look and 
figure, that I should have been bewitched had I sent him empty 
away. 

“ Passi,” I said instead, “ come in, won’t you ?” 

Fra Pacifico held back diffidently, and his eyes lit up with a 
child-like wonder. 

“T had but called to ask an alms of your charity,” he answered. 

“ Passi, passi, prego! Let me entreat you,” I said, “ to come in!” 

I held the door open wider. The friar made me a low obeisance, 
and with a smile that acknowledged my powers of persuasion, 
entered the hall and stood expectant on the door-mat. 

“In here,” I went on as I pushed him before me; “into my 
study.” 

“O quanti libri! What a lot of books!” he cried in unfeigned 
surprise. “It almost reminds me of what our convent library 
used to be!” 

“Used to be?” I asked, mighty pleased at his praise of my 
books. ‘“ Have you then no library now?” 

“Alas! no, signore, not above forty odd volumes or so. They 
took our books from us when we were suppressed, and put them 
in the town library, where nobody, says the prior, ever looks at 
them, because they are all in Latin and treat of theology.” 

“But how can you have been ‘ suppressed,’ when you are still 
in existence?” I asked, laughing. 

The friar laughed too. ‘ We died,” he answered, “and came 
to life again. They turned us out of our convent and put it up 
to auction. Two pious gentlemen bought it and gave it back to 
us. But it is against the law now for a religious body to own 
property, so two of the fathers hold it in their own names as 
their own private and personal possession.” 
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“Then if these two fathers turned traitor, they could turn you 
all out again and sell the convent!” 

It was an inconsiderate remark, drawn from me by curiosity, 
surprise, and the study of law-books. Fra Pacifico shuddered 
slightly. “Almighty God will not permit so great a calamity,” 
he answered devoutly. Simple soul! I had meant to be so 
considerate, too, and avoid all Yorick’s pitfalls, and yet here I was, 
at the very outset, sowing new poisonous seeds in his mind that 
might bear all the bitter fruits of suspicion and distrust. 
Fortunately for me, they fell upon ground in which no rank or 
poisonous weeds would grow. 

“But sit down!” I continued, for we had been standing all 
this time. 

He was about to expostulate, Tuscan fashion, when his eye 
caught a picture on the wall, and in an instant he was before it 
with hands clasped in strong emotion. It was the Death of St. 
Francis, by Ghirlandaio, a coloured reproduction of the Arundel 
Society. 

When he had satisfied his hunger of gazing, he turned to me, 
and his blue eyes were moist. 

“The signore is a Catholic, then,’ he said, “that he has a 
picture of our holy founder?” 

“Your holy founder,” I answered, “if the product of one 
Church, if the founder of one Order, is the inheritance of the 
world and the beloved of all mankind.” 

Fra Pacifico opened his eyes wide in surprise. ‘Is he so great 
as that?” he exclaimed. “So great that even the Protestants 
love him! I had not known it. Alas! in my dear country, so 
changed from what it was, there are those who revile him and 
his children, as they revile the holy Faith he professed ! ” 

How musical his voice was, and how innocent, how captivating, 
his enthusiasm. I made him sit down, and I made him discuss a 
glass of Vermouth, but an English biscuit, though it greatly excited 
his curiosity, he would not touch because it was the season of Lent. 

My mind wandered as he talked courteous commonplaces to me, 
and I took instead to gazing at him and speculating about him. 
What was he before he put on that habit? What was the rank 
in life from which he sprung ere he had become transmuted by 
the magic wand of St. Francis? Was he of patrician family, or 
was he a peasant’s son? Surely the son of prince or duke, if 
gentle manners are an index of noble birth. ‘hese were gentle 
manners certainly, but there was a quality in them that could not 
be ascribed to mere gentility of birth. It was a quality that 
might have been attained by peer or peasant, but not easily either 
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by the one or the other. For want of a better word I must call 
it spirituality. And then a sudden explanation of it all rushed 
into my mind: this was a religious man, and I had never been 
face to face with such a one before. 

“Ts your convent far from here?” I asked presently. 

“Some twelve miles or so along the coast.” 

“ And do you come into the town often ?” 

“ Every week or ten days, according to our necessities, for we 
live entirely by alms.” 

“But there is no train or other conveyance along the coast.” 

“T walk,” answered Fra Pacifico simply. “If I start at four 
in the morning I am here by eight o’clock, and have the whole 
day before me to disturb (¢ncomodare) the good and kind.” 

“ And you breakfast on the way?” 

Fra Pacifico shrugged his shoulders. “ Breakfast is not a 
meal,” he said, “ but there are kind friends who give me breakfast 
in the town.” 

“Then you walk here without having eaten anything!” I 
cried. Fra Pacifico blushed when he saw that I had discovered 
his act of mortification. “I hope,” I resumed, “ that you will 
sometimes do me the pleasure of breakfasting in this house.” 

The friar rose from his seat and made me a bow. “I shall 
indeed be honoured, signore,” he replied. 

“ And may I come and pay you a visit at the convent? I shall 
drive though, and not walk,” I added, laughing. 

Again the humble friar rose and bowed to me. “The father 
prior will be honoured to welcome you, signore,” he said. “ But 
our convent is a poor place, and we have neither pictures nor 
marbles to show. It is the infirmary of the Order. The old 
fathers who are past work go there to die; those who are sick come 
to seek health from the strong tonic breezes of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea.” 

“T will certainly come,” I said, “ and that very soon.” 

Fra Pacifico rose to go. I came to the front door with him and 
held it open for him. “Expect me very soon,” I said. He smiled 
upon me, and bade me a polite adieu. Then only did it occur 
tome. “ Why, santo cielo!” I cried, “I am sending you empty 
away.” 

Fra Pacifico only smiled again. 

I produced my pocket-book and offered him two francs. He 
was covered with confusion, and I afterwards learnt that I had 
given ten or fifteen times as much as any friar would expect. 

About ten days later, Fra Pacifico called again, and left, with 
many messages for me, a mighty gift of vegetables grown upon 
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the convent grounds—cardoons, tomatoes, endive, fennel-stalks, 
and the appetising salad known as barba de’ Cappuccini. Such a 
great quantity, surely, I could not have bought in the market- 
place for the dole I had given him in charity. My cook told me 
that he always did his long walk into town laden in this way with 
a sack of vegetables as a thankoffering for those who had been 
kind to his convent. So difficult is it to do anything for nothing 
in Tuscany. Do but doa kind act, and the recipient of it straight- 
way sets about seeking how he may repay you. 

A fortnight afterwards, Fra Pacifico came to breakfast. I was 
still in bed and asleep. His breakfast was a cup of black, 
sugarless coffee and a slice of dry bread. He would not sit 
down to it; he would take it nowhere but in the kitchen and 
off the bare, deal table, and insisted afterwards in washing up his 
cup and platter. Perhaps this custom is enjoined by the rule of 
his Order. Perhaps it is part of a private system of his own for 
attaining to the completest self-abnegation and humility. I do 
not know. 

Fra Pacifico came again to “ breakfast,” and again I did not see 
him. Again he brought me vegetables—dainty cardoons, sweet 
kidney-beans and succulent artichokes. I gave orders that he 
should have the bounteous alms of a franca month. He left me 
many messages of thanks, many messages of goodwill, and the 
prayer that I would not forget my promised visit to the convent. 
And he left me too, at different times, ever such odd little prints 
of saints, and images, and miracle-pictures. One of them he 
desired that I would carry about me, and I might then look for 
every sort of blessing, both spiritual and temporal. It represents 
the holy father St. Francis, in the cave at wild La Verna where 
he received the stigmata, in the act of giving his famous triple- 
benediction to poor tempted Fra Leone. The benediction is in 
the form of a scroll which Fra Leone was to carry about him, and 
on the scroll is written :— 


i Il Signore ti benedica e ti custodisca: 
*% Ti mostri la sua faccia e abbia misericordia di te: 
% Volga a te il suo sguardo e ti dia pace. 


Heaven forgive me! There is superstition in the air of Tuscany ; 
it penetrates the veins of the most complacent Pyrrhonist; it 
stirs the soul of the doughtiest Protestant; it puts to confusion 
even the most rabid anti-clerical. I do carry the picture about 
me and no grave evil has befallen me since, true as it is that no 
grave evil ever befel me before, save once. 
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I go to bed late and lie abed late. Fra Pacifico came in the 
early morning at “breakfast” time, and so, wrapped in sloth, I 
never chanced to see him. Six months went by. Either it was 
hot, or it was wet, or it was windy, or I fancied myself mighty 
busy, or, truth to tell, not seeing him his image and his influence 
grew faint; but certain it jis I did not pay my visit to the 
convent. 

Twelve months passed or more, and I suddenly became aware 
that I was no longer having cardoons for dinner. And then, why, 
of course, that monthly diva was no longer figuring in my 
accounts, and it must now be quite a long while since I received 
a new santino. Could the humble friar be offended because I had 
never paid my visit? That was impossible in one who had so 
perfectly moulded his soul to ancient Christian models. Like 
Father Lorenzo, Nature in him, too, must have done with her 
resentments. Could he beill then? I ordered round Beniamino, 
my cabman, at once, and drove off to the convent, twelve miles 
along the hot, white, dusty coast-road. 

The convent was no convent, but the poorest kind of house ; 
the church beside it was barer than any conventicle. But there 
was a cross upon the top of the church, and there was a majolica 
Annunciation over the door of the house, and, if you looked 
narrowly enough, neither the one nor the other could have 
belonged to any but the poor sons of St. Francis; for above the 
stone porch of the garden-gate you would have seen a rude 
discoloured fresco of a Cross of Calvary traversed by two human 
arms in saltire, one in bend naked, representing the arm of Our 
Saviour, the other in bend sinister, clothed in the habit of 
St. Francis, both bearing the stigmata.* 1 knocked at the door. 
It was opened by the cheeriest of lay-brothers. His face beamed 
like the sun at morning, and his eyes twinkled upon me as if my 
presence had given him the one pleasure in life he most of all 
desired. 

“Ts Fra Pacifico in?” I asked. 

Then that beaming face all of a sudden grew wofully chap- 
fallen; those twinkling eyes started with tears, and at my heart 
there came a sore pang. He need not have spoken. 

“Alas! he is dead, dear signore. He died close upon two 
months ago. Weare all distracted and suffer the sorest privations. 
He was such an excellent beggar, was our dear brother ; we wanted 
for nothing. But he never wrote down anything. We do not 


* This beautiful and vivid blason of the arms of the Franciscan Order 
is from the skilful pen of the celebrated Scottish herald, Dr. John Wood- 
ward of Montrose. See his ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ p. 418. 
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know who his friends were in the big city. I, who am his 
unworthy successor, do not know whom to go to, and have no 
success. We are like to die of hunger, and our only hope is in 
God Almighty and our holy father St. Francis.” 

“T was one of his friends,” I answered; “an altogether 
unworthy one. Come to me when you come into the city and I 
will double my alms for the sake of his dear memory. Is he 
buried here?” I continued, again remembering Yorick and again 
blessing him. 

“Over yonder, signore,” replied the lay-brother, indicating a 
tiny campo santo not a quarter of a mile distant. His mute, 
astonished look seemed to ask if it could be possible that I, a 
signore, that I, a forastiere, really wished to see the grave of a 
lay-brother of St. Francis? But I did not tell him, and bidding 
him cordially adieu, begged him to call upon me regularly when 
he came over to the “ big city.” 

I found the grave for myself, a mound of earth with the grass 
not yet grown upon it, and at the head of it a wooden cross 
pometty, bearing this inscription :— 

i 
Qui riposa 
Nel bacio del Signore 
PACIFICO 
Frate Laico dell’ Ordine dei Minori Osservanti 
Nel Secolo Raimondo de’ Nobili Oianciani di Arezzo. 
Visse santamente anni 62, 


E santamente mori 
addi 19 Marzo 1891. 








Una Prece.* 


At the head of the grave, too, there was something more, some- 
thing which had no business to be there—a clump of nettles. I 
did what Yorick did—I plucked them up. And then I sat down 
upon the mound and once more did what Yorick did, but what 
that was, the world, a hundred years the colder since, has now no 
care to comprehend or hear. ! 

Dear Fra Pacifico, friend of an hour and memory of a lifetime, | 
God have thee in His keeping through all eternity. 





BR. 1. P. 
Montgomery CARMICHAEL. 


* Here lies, in Our Lord’s embrace, Pacifico, a lay-brother in the Order 
of the Observantins, known in the world as Raymund of the noble house 
of the Cianciani of Arezzo. He lived a holy life of 62 years, and died a 
holy death on the 19th March, 1891. Spare him at least one prayer. 
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Che Romance of a School Inspection. 


I, 


“He’s gone with streaming banners, 
Where noble deeds are done, 
And it’s oh, ——” 


“‘Busstz,” said the young teacher, “just sing one verse through 
alone, will you? The others can sit down. Iam not quite sure 
that you are certain of the semiquavers in the repeat ‘de-eds 
a-re done.’ It will never do if you sing it wrong to the ogre.” 

The other three pupil-teachers giggled at this reference to the 
Inspector, and sat down by the fire. Poor Bessie, the earless and 
half-voiced victim, was for the hundredth time lectured on the 
importance of being clear in singing that worrying— 


“Te, soh, te, lah, soh, fe, soh.” 


This singing class was conducted by a dainty, dark-haired girl in 
the comfortable morning-room of a large country house; books, 
work, and newspapers lay about in easy confusion; good prints 
and etchings lined the distempered walls, and a cheery fire of 
logs blazed on the hearth. 

“To-day is Thursday,” said the teacher, Diana Fitzgerald by 
name, frowning her straight black brows together and wrinkling 
up her drooping white eyelids till nothing could be seen of her 
sparkling green eyes under their long curled lashes, “Could you 
come for another practice to-morrow night, or on Saturday? 
You see I must go away on Monday for ten days, because the 
landlord is going to have the drains picked up.” 

“What shall we do, miss, if the Inspector comes while you are 
away? Miss Hurst could not play our accompaniments!” Thus 
respectfully spoke the eldest and pertest of the pupils, a blue- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked minx of fifteen, whose redundant frizzed locks 
reached her waist. 

“Tt is a horrid plague about this new arrangement to have 
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surprise inspections,” grumbled Miss Fitzgerald, twirling herself 
round and back again impatiently on the music-stool. “Of 
course I must come home for it. Don’t you think any one will 
know the day before he comes?” 

“No; no one will know, miss: it is kept quite a secret.” 

“Well, then Miss Hurst must send a telegram out to Shorleigh 
when he arrives; it is only half-an-hour’s drive, and he can’t 
hear you till the dinner-hour, can he? Mr. Herbert has plenty 
of horses and traps, and can easily send me home at a minute’s 
notice, and I could hire a fly if the worst comes to the worst.” 

“Then we are to come to-morrow, miss? At six?” 

“Yes; and if the songs don’t go well we can still have another 
practice on Friday by turning the French class into singing.” 

The pupils appeared pleased. They struggled into their 
jackets (for it was freezing hard that night), said “ Good-night,” 
and retired beaming. 


Il. 


“Has Fanny unpacked for you, dear, and shall she help you to 
dress ?” asked Mrs. Herbert, coming into Diana’s bedroom on the 
Monday night. “There are a few people coming to dinner 


besides the house-party.” 

“Oh, I can manage all right, thanks,” replied Diana, deftly 
twirling her curly black locks round her shapely head. “I am 
never long dressing. And oh, Mrs. Herbert, I must tell you at 
once: I may be summoned away at a minute's notice to play the 
pupil-teachers’ accompaniments to their songs for the Inspector.” 

“ Not to-night, surely !” 

“No, but to-morrow or any day. There won’t be a minute’s 
warning, because it is a surprise visit. Iam so nervous. I hope 
he won’t come while I’m here.” 

“We can easily send you home whenever you want to go,” said 
her hostess slowly, smiling mysteriously to herself; “but why do 
you think the Inspector will come now?” 

“Because he had not time to hear their songs before Christmas; 
that was his first visit, and he was very slow. So he said he 
should come in January, and here we are at the 20th.” 

“ Well, it won’t keep you long, will it?” 

“Oh no, not an hour. Each girl has to sing one song out of 
the five that she has prepared. As I have taught them, I must 
be with them at the last.” Diana spoke in an awe-inspired tone, 
as if the last judgment were her theme. “ Besides,” she continued 
more brightly, “I could get no one to promise to be my substi- 
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tute; all the girls said I had much better do it myself, as they 
might want to go to hockey or out with the beagles, and Miss 
Hurst can’t read new music.” 

“ Well, it’s very good of you, dear, to have taken so much of 
Miss Hurst’s work off her shoulders; and you are teaching her 
French, are you not? Now I must hurry away, as I want to 
speak to my husband before dinner.” 

The Herberts, a most devoted couple, came out of his dressing- 
room on to the landing at the same minute that Diana emerged 
from her bedroom. Mr. Herbert was carefully repeating what 
apparently was some injunction of his wife’s. 

“IT am not to tell Miss Fitzgerald why Campbell is here— 
Campbell is not to tell Miss Fitzgerald—— Ah, there you are, 
my fair lady!” he cried, seeing his guest for the first time and 
shaking hands warmly. Like most elderly men, he dearly loved 
to have staying in the house a pretty girl with a merry tongue. 

Some of the house-party were already gathered in the drawing- 
room when Diana entered; she was at once introduced to the 
Mr. Campbell who was to take her in to dinner, a slight, clean- 
shaven young man, with an eyeglass, and a decidedly quizzical 
expression on his mobile lips. 

“How like he is to Mr. Chamberlain!” was Diana’s thought. 
They had barely exchanged a few words when Mr. Herbert seized 
on Campbell, and after a hurried conversation between them at 
the far end of the room, the gong sounded, and Diana found 
herself going down to dinner with her hand on the arm of her 
new acquaintance. 

“Never seen such a pretty girl in all my life,” he was thinking. 
“Are you staying on here for the hunt ball?” was his first 
question. 

“Tam not sure; but I shall be at the ball anyway, as I live 
in this neighbourhood. I’m certain to stay here ten days—at 
least,” she added, her face clouding, “ until I am telegraphed for.” 

He was glad that she did not say “ wired.” 

“Why should you be telegraphed for ?—if it is not inquisitive 
to ask. You have no one ill at home, I hope?” 

“Oh no!”—with a little grimace—* it is only on account of 
that beast of a school inspector; when he arrives I shall be 
telegraphed for.” 

“Are you—I mean, are you concerned in the management of 
the Board School in your village?” 

“Board School! ”—(infinite horror and disgust)—“Oh dear 
no! How could you think it? It is just the other way. I want 


the Church School to get a better report than the Board School— 


VOL. CXIY. R 
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we have both kinds in Wigton” (he started, but she did not 
notice), “and so I have been helping the head mistress for a year 
to coach her pupil-teachers in English literature and singing. 
My father is treasurer for the Church schools, and we are friends 
of the vicar’s——” 

“So you wanted to help.” 

“T love teaching, and one must do something.” 

“But why should the inspection necessitate your return 
home ?” 

“ Because of course I must play the pupil-teachers’ accompani- 
ments, if he will let them have them ; but perhaps he won’t, the 
nuisance.” 

To Diana’s astonishment Mr. Campbell burst into a roar of 
laughter, laughed till his eyeglass fell into his plate. Not until 
he had carefully cleaned this important article with his napkin 
and had readjusted it to his left eye, could he control his voice 
sufficiently to speak. 

“ Poor Inspector!” he choked, “ if only he could hear you!” 

“T should not care,” replied Diana disdainfully, “ they are not 


nice men at all—at least” She paused, and asked nervously, 


“ You aren’t friends with any inspectors, are you?” 
“ Heaven forbid! Far be it from me to consort with such 


canaille,” 

“Yes,” she said, “I thought you looked like a barrister.” 

“ You were right, I was one.” 

* And now?” 

“Well, having come in for a small property in this county, 
I am going to live on it.” 

Their conversation drifted away to agricultural depression and 
poultry-keeping; it appeared that Diana knew what she was 
talking about. To her it seemed a very short time before her 
hostess gave the signal for the move to the drawing-room. 

“T must hear all you have to say about Gorst’s Education 
Bill,” Mr. Campbell was saying; “it is just those details which 
you understand so well that illustrate to the uninitiated how the 
Bill would work.” 

But when he approached Diana’s chair in the drawing-room, 
Mr. Herbert was before him, beseeching her for some music. 

The young barrister had soon turned over all Diana’s songs. 

“T used to sing some of these duets,” he said. “Oh no! I could 
not try one with you to-night, I am out of practice. But let’s 
go through some to-morrow morning, when we can have the 
room to ourselves, and then we can surprise the others in the 
evening.” 
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ITI. 


“You have not got to go on your rounds this morning, eh, 
Campbell?” shouted Mr. Herbert genially, as his guest entered 
the breakfast-room next day. 

“No thanks,” drawled Campbell, looking round the table, 
frowning slightly, to find what he sought—an empty chair next 
to Diana Fitzgerald. 

Girls with the purest complexions look their best the first thing 
in the morning: Diana was one of these. Blest with a skin as 
clear and delicate at three-and-twenty as at three, she sparkled 
and glowed in her health and vigour, in a way to make any man’s 
heart rejoice. 


She blushed slightly as Campbell dropped into the chair beside 
her. 

“T have just finished my breakfast,” she remarked pointedly. 

“All the better. It is not good for ladies’ voices to sing 
directly after a meal. I say, Mrs. Herbert! Shall we disturb 
any one if we practise in the drawing-room after breakfast ?” 

“Oh dear no! go there by all means. You will have the room 
to yourselves. I sit in the boudoir in the mornings.” 

Diana rose hastily. ‘Then I must go and write a couple of 
letters before post-time, if you will excuse my running away like 
this,” she said ; and with a little inclination to her hostess, swiftly 
left the room. 

That morning’s practice was the first of a dozen. Every day 
Mr. Campbell would ask roguishly :— 

“Has the telegram come yet?” 

“T wish it would, and then I should get that hateful business 
over,” sighed Diana one day. “The Inspector weighs on my 
spirits. You see I ought to be at home practising with the pupil- 


teachers, instead of amusing myself here. And I do feel so 
horridly nervots.” 


“What about ?” 

“Facing him. You seeI have never done it before. He will 
wonder who I am, what business it is of mine to mix myself up in 
the school—perhaps he will be rude.” 

“No chance of that.” 

“Why not? Perhaps he is not a gentleman.” 

“Oh yes! he’s a gentleman.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ Oh—er—I—er—Herbert knows him.” 

“Oh! Well, the girls say he is quite inexperienced ; this is his 

R 2 
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first start. They don’t know his name. Miss Hurst says he 
lcoks quite a youth, and she could see from his manner that he 
knew nothing about his work.” 

“Very kind of Miss Hurst!” 

“* And when they are young and inexperienced, they are always 
so much more severe,” sighed Diana; “they try to prove how 


little the girls know, not to bring out what they do know. And 
then-——” 


“ Well?” 

“Why, I’ve heard that they will give a better report toa pretty 
schoolmistress than to a plain one. Don’t you call that 
mean ?” 

Some unsuitable rejoinder rose to Campbell’s lips. He checked 
the impulse. Diana held him in a certain degree of awe, slender 
kittenish little thing that she was. There was a determination in 
her clearly-cut aquiline nose and delicate upper lip that was not 
to be trifled with. 

“Do you know,” she went on, looking away and laughing softly 
to herself, “I remember when I was going up for the Trinity 
College musical exam.,—I was nearly sixteen—my mistress 
surprised me so much the day before, by pressing upon me the 
importance of looking nice atthe exam. I was todo my hair well, 
and to wear my Sunday dress! I was so puzzled. She explained by 
saying that the examiners were influenced by looks. I thought 
it was so funny. SoI mean to look as nice as ever I can when 
the Inspector comes, in order to put him in a good temper—and 
then perhaps if I play very badly he will forgive me.” 

Now Diana was longing for a little encouragement ; woman-like 
she tried to gain it in this circuitous fashion. 

Campbell, man-like, could not resist the impulse to tease. 
Hitherto in all his thirty years he had never failed to supply the 
compliments desired by his lady friends; it had been easier to 
swim with the stream. But now he had something at stake: he 
was in earnest for the first time. 

“Inspectors are human,” he said ; “‘ your theory may be sound.” 

“ Well, which of my frocks shall I wear? You have seen them 
all now.” 

“You know perfectly well, you will put on the one that you 
think most becoming.” 

“No I won’t,” she said quickly, “not if you think something 
else looks better.” 

“Will you put on what I like?” he asked with considerably 
more gravity than the occasion demanded, screwing his unfortunate 
left eyebrow very hard down on his eyeglass. 
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They were standing in the cow-house, whither Mrs. Herbert 
had sent them to see a new calf. Campbell’s foot was on an up- 
turned bucket, he was twirling a straw round between his lips. 

It was a cold morning. Diana had a red shawl thrown, Irish 
fashion, over her black head, and held her short skirts high in 
each hand. 

“Put on what you like?” she asked, as if not quite under- 
standing him. ‘“ Well—if——” 

He kicked over the unfortunate bucket impatiently. 

“T knew you wouldn’t.” 

“Well then, you were wrong,” she laughed, “ for I will.” 

“Then put on your red dress with the black sash.” 

“Oh no! not that horridold thing. It is ever so old-fashioned.” 

“There now! didn’t I say you would not?” he remarked in an 
exasperated way ; “ women always ask advice, meaning to go their 
own way all the same.” 

Diana’s colour rose hotly, unbidden tears welled into her eyes. 
She turned away quickly and went out into the yard. 

Campbell left the cow-house directly after her, and entered the 
stables. There was a fine hunter in one of the loose boxes, whose 
mettle he had tested in the field the day before. He stepped into 
the box to talk to the creature and to smooth him down. Suddenly 


an oval face popped up over the partition, and a girl’s voice cried 
roguishly— 
“TI will wear the red dress, Mr. Campbell.” 


IV. 

“Good morning, miss.” 

“Oh dear!” yawned Diana, “ what ever is the time?” Fanny 
was opening the shutters. This was the day after the hunt ball. 
The girl’s sleepy fingers groped under her pillow, and drew out 
lovingly a limp and crumpled programme. 
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swimming, her pulses were still beating to waltz rhythm; she 
still seemed to feel a strong arm round her, and to hear a deep 
voice in her ear. 

“Oh dear, it is all over,” she sighed. 

“T would not have called you so early, miss,” said the house- 
maid, coming to the bedside with a cup of tea, “but a telegram 
came for you just now, and Mrs. Herbert said I was to bring it to 
you at once.” 


With trembling fingers Diana tore open the fatal orange 
envelope :— 


“Handed in at Wigton 9 a.m. Inspector has arrived—vwill 
hear songs at noon.” 

“Tt is half-past ten, miss,” said Fanny. 

Diana bounced out of bed without more ado. 

“Ts Mrs. Herbert up?” 

“Oh yes, miss. The family had breakfast as usual, and 
Mr. Campbell he went off for a walk soon after eight, he did.” 

Diana’s heart failed her. 

“Take the telegram to Mrs. Herbert, Fanny, please,” she said, 
scribbling a few lines on the back of it. ‘I shall be dressed very 
scon and must go home at once.” 

It was a washed-out little face that Diana saw in the looking- 
glass. 

“T shall look hateful in the red dress,” she pouted, “but after 
all what does it matter? I don’t care if every one thinks me 
hideous now.” 

A hurried toilet, a still more hurried breakfast, half-an-hour’s 
drive in the brougham, and before she had really recovered her 
balance, Diana stood at the foot of the stairs in the girls’ school. 

The clock was striking twelve. Miss Hurst, the head mistress, 
hastened down to meet Diana. She looked worried and cross. 

“He is such a young gent,” she said; “he has started 
hearing the pupil-teachers’ sight-reading now. You can hear if 
you listen.” 

Yes; Diana could hear; horrible intervals resounded upstairs. 

“He is better than Mr. Clarke,” continued Miss Hurst, “he 
does point to the modulator. Mr. Clarke used to say, ‘ Now sing 
ray to te’; hardly fair, you know.” 

“No,” said Diana absently, beginning to go upstairs. 

“T need not really have sent for you, Miss Fitzgerald, if only 
I had known. The Inspector says the new regulations don’t 
allow accompaniments, and he must hear each of them un- 
accompanied,” 


“Oh, dear!” cried Diana, dolefully, “ that will sound horrible ; 
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they will never keep in tune! And all the trouble I have spent 
in practising the piano part wasted !” 

“So I told him, Miss Fitzgerald, and he said he should be 
very glad to hear them all as you have prepared them, if you 
came in time.” 

“Oh, very well. Look, there is Bessie beckoning ; I suppose 
I must go now.” 

She walked upstairs and through the empty class-rooms with 

uaking knees, her colour and her courage rising with every step. 

“T’m glad I shall see him to speak to,” she said to Miss Hurst ; 
“T want him to give me some hints, ogre though he be.” 

Miss Hurst was slightly scandalised. Diana had reached the 
glass door that led to the music class-room. The Inspector was 
sitting at the piano with his back to the door, gently strumming 
the haunting melody of an old waltz. The tune was familiar to 
Diana, and so was the outline of the man’s head and figure. She 
pushed the door open, an extraordinary suspicion quickening her 
steps; her pupils were following her. The Inspector rose and 
turned at the sound of their entrance, his eyeglass fell from his 
eye, he laughed sheepishly. It was Mr. Campbell! 


V. 

Diana gave a little shriek, and dropped all her music crash on 
to the floor. 

He stooped to pick it up for her. Now that she was there 
in her red dress, flushing angrily, he was ashamed, and glad to 
hide his face. Diana’s chin was well in air, her straight brows 
were knitted together. 

“T hear,” she began, in a voice that she did not recognise as 
her own, “that accompaniments are not allowed, but that you 
desire to hear the songs with the accompaniments.” 

He bowed, and readjusted his eyeglass. 

“TI venture to suggest,” he said, “that each pupil-teacher 
might now sing a different song to that which I have already had 
the pleasure of hearing.” 

“ As you please,” said Diana. 

“No, it is as you please,” he objected. 

Then she turned and glared at him. 

“You know perfectly well we are under your orders,” she 
snapped. Never before in his life had Campbell felt so crushed. 

“Then will you,” he said, vaguely, singling out the tallest 
of the pupil-teachers, “will you sing—” Then he was obliged to 
refer to the list of the répertoire in Diana’s writing which he 
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held in his hands—“Rule Britannia”—very suitable at the 
present crisis. 

Diana sat down at the piano; the stool was too low, but pride 
prevented her confessing her own want of stature. She started 
bravely, and accomplished successfully all the runs in “Rule 
Britannia,” and the easier accompaniments of “ Hearts of Oak,” 
and the “Right little, tight little Island.” 

Mr. Campbell let each girl choose her own favourite. At 
last it came to saucy Minnie Banks’ turn. Had she heard the 
Inspector’s name ? 

“Which will you sing?” he asked. 

“<The Campbells are comin’, please, sir.” 

“Then,” cried Diana, jumping up, “I must have something to 
sit on, I am too low.” 

They all looked vaguely round the bare room; nothing was 
available as a cushion but the inspector's greatcoat, which 
hung ona peg. He rolled it up for this purpose. “Oh, no!” 
said Diana, “I shan’t sit on that.” 

“Not as the sign of an armistice ?” 

Somehow, Diana, ever a tyrant at home, gave in at once to 
this puckery-faced man; she sat down on his coat, and Minnie 
sang, “ The Campbells are comin’,” in fine style. 

In the meantime, Miss Hurst had entered. Campbell turned 
to her. “I must congratulate you,” he said, “on the way in which 
your pupil-teachers have been trained. They all know how to 
breathe, a very difficult accomplishment ; they say their words in 
a distinct and refined manner; their phrasing, perhaps, is not 
always quite correct here and there; but they take difficult 
intervals with ease. This last song in particular, ‘The Campbells 
are comin’’ the rise from F to D—Bonnie Loch Leven in the first 
phrase, Miss Hurst, ray to upper doh, a sixth—is a difficult rise. 
It is a catchy tune altogether.” 

He dared not look at Diana; she was listening carefully to 
him. And then she said with unction : 

“It is no use having this vivd voce, Mr. Campbell. My aim is 
to please the vicar; say all this in the written report that you 
will have to send to him; then it will be printed in the Parish 
Magazine.” 

“The vicar?” queried the Inspector, a new idea—a horrid 
suspicion—dawning on his mind. 

“ Well, it is all over now,” exclaimed Diana; she shook hands 
with Miss Hurst, nodded to the girls, and ran downstairs. 

Outside the playground she found Mr. Herbert’s dogcart, the 
horse being held with difficulty by the groom. 
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Touching his hat, the man explained. “Mr. Campbell will drive 
you back, miss, Mr. Herbert said, if you please.” 

A bounce on the part of “ Anak” nearly carried the man off 
his feet. 

“Seems a bit fresh, eh, Wise?” cried Campbell cheerily, from 
the doorway, buttoning on his gloves. In Diana’s absence he had 
succeeded in ascertaining from Miss Hurst that the vicar had a 
wife. He had therefore regained his spirits, and Diana also, 
confident that, in her allusion to her wish to please the vicar, 
she had scored one off the Inspector, had recovered her natural 
gaiety. 

Campbell clambered to his seat ; Anak made a rush, and had to 
be dragged back. 

“Will you trust yourself to me?” asked Campbell. Diana 
was standing, dubiously looking at the horse. 

She faced him brightly; whether or no her answer were to 
imply more than her consent to his immediate question, she was 
sure of her intention, and replied— 

“ Of course.” 

With a bound she was beside him. The groom was left behind, 
but finding a coin in his hand, did not object to walking back to 
Shorleigh. When once they were fairly started on the high road 
and Anak trotting steadily, Diana’s indignation found words :— 

“Well, you are ” she began, but checked herself. 

“You have called me a brute so many times, Miss Fitzgerald, 
that I accept the title,’ he replied with a suppressed chuckle; 
and then, with a certain intensity underlying his words, he 
asked :— 

- “Do you remember the part played by Beauty in the fairy 
tale ?” 

“T am not sure,” answered Diana nervously. 

“Well—I remember very well. I shall tell you.” 

He paused. Diana turned away her head. 

“Once upon a time there was a merchant travelling in a far 
country. All his ventures had resulted in loss; he was returning 

ome to his three daughters a ruined man. The two elder had 
asked him to bring them rich presents, but Beauty, the youngest, 
had asked for some roses. These he could bring home, though 
nothing else. Riding by a garden he plucked a spray of roses for 
Beauty, but a terrible Beast rushed out and seized him. On one 
condition only would the Beast let the merchant go, and that 
condition was that he should return with Beauty and leave her 
with the Beast. This the father did. But Beauty became dread- 
fully homesick after living some while in the Beast’s Palace, and 
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the Beast gave her a magic ring, which transported her home at a 
wish, only she was bound to return to him almost directly. Three 
times Beauty used the ring” (Diana was edging away as much as 
she could; she remembered the story now); “but the third time 
she stayed away so long that when she returned the Beast was 
dying. And then the Beast said unless she would be his wife, he 
should die.” 

“Oh no!” corrected Diana, “it was unless she would kiss 
him.” 

“Tt is all the same thing,” said Campbell decidedly. 

“T suppose so,” faltered Diana, crimson in the face. 

“Well, Beauty stooped and kissed the Beast ; he was at once 
transformed into a handsome young prince, and they were married. 
That is the story. Well, if I am the Beast, Miss Fitzgerald, will 
you be Beauty?” 


She caught her breath, and clasped her hands convulsively, 
silent. 


“Will you be my wife?” he asked, looking away over the 
hedge. 

“You have been so quick; I only just know you,” she 
stammered ; then, gathering her courage, turned and looked him 
in the face. “I must know you as well as she knew the Beast ; 
you must wait as long as he waited.” 

“ And then——? ” 

A long pause; they were turning in at Herbert House. At 
last, with a nervous laugh, that was almost a choke, she began :— 

“Tf you seem as much the Beast to me then as you do 
now——” 

“ You will do what Beauty did at the last ?” 

A stable-boy was at Anak’s head. Campbell threw down the 
reins and seized Diana’s hands, but she was not to be caught. 
She sprang to the ground and ran up the steps to the front door. 

Here she paused for a second before flying. “If you are still 
the Beast,” she said, “ yes.” 


Noran Powys. 











A Canterbury Pilgrimage. 


Ir was the happy thought of one of the most industrious literary 
workers this century has known to organise what he has 
somewhat unpoetically called the “ Lightning Tour.” The name 
is certainly unfortunate, savouring as it does of the charlatan’s 
advertisement, but the device was nevertheless conceived in a 
poetical spirit, to achieve a poetical end. The pleasure of these 
brief excursions is ulterior, and almost purely psychological, 
consisting indeed in a pleasure of memory that partakes largely 
of the nature of a delightful dream. It is of the essence of this 
project that twenty-four hours and no more shall be occupied in 
one of these flying journeys. Within that time the traveller must 
return to the place whence he set out, and then it is that the 
charm truly begins to work. The wanderer can scarcely realise 
that he has been absent at all, for the continuity of his daily 
life seems hardly to have been broken, and he finds it difficult to 
account to himself for the impressions of new scenes, wherewith 
his inward eye is filled. Whence, he asks himself, comes this 
cloud of witnesses, speaking to him, it may be, of foreign marts 
and temples?—for the dweller in London may, in a brief day’s 
space, catch a glimpse of Calais, St. Omer, Bruges, Ghent, and 
Ostend—and thus the persuasion of unreality is forced upon him, 
until the doings of the previous day appear more visionary than 
substantial. The method, it is true, lacks thoroughness, but to 
that virtue it makes no pretensions. It is of course a form of 
intellectual luxury to be enjoyed only by the good and rapid 
observer, who will carry away mental pictures, a little deficient 
perhaps in detail, but strong and true in outline. It is, indeed, 
“impressionism ” in its least material form, for the traveller plays 
artist with only the tablets of memory for canvas. 

There would seem to be small enough excuse for mentioning 
these almost irreverently hasty journeys in the same breath with 
the most sacred of English shrines, whither, in the ages of Faith, 
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pilgrims resorted in their thousands at a more decorous pace. 
But it may be that the offence is not so very heinous after all, for 
even in those pious days, if the pilgrim had perforce to amble 
soberly, he accounted it not inconsistent with his mission to let 
his fancy jog to the miller’s worldly bagpipe and—be it said with 
contrition—the miller’s worldly tale. Nowadays we have not time 
to make a gentle progress to Canterbury; we must submit to be 
whirled along by the continental express if our business is to 
prosper at all; but there are compensations. Alone in the 
compartment (as it chanced to the present pilgrim) one sees the 
venerable towers spring into view with a reverence that must 
have been impossible to those who rode in the fascinating and 
distracting company of the Pardoner or the Wife of Bath. The 
swiftness too of modern travelling serves to keep the first 
impression sharp and clear. In a slower approach there is the 
danger of familiarity, reputed foe to reverence. 

From the Chatham Railway the glimpse of Canterbury is of the 
briefest. It is scarcely granted ere it is denied, and on alighting 
at the station the pilgrim experiences something of bewilderment, 
for the great minster that so recently seemed to dominate all the 
city—“ raising itself,” as Erasmus describes, “ to heaven with such 
majesty that even from a distance it can strike religious awe into the 
beholders”—has now entirely disappeared, nor is a good glimpse 
caught of the cathedral until the pilgrim is close at its gates, so 
cunningly is it hid by the narrow streets. Not far from the 
railway, however, is an eminence rejoicing in the curious and 
debatable name of the “‘ Dane John,” from which the minster can 
once more be “lifted” into view. ‘This Dane John, a grassy 
mound of considerable height, forms the highest portion of a 
public “ pleasaunce,” bounded on the south and west by the old 
city wall, which now is used as a promenade. The once warlike 
bastions, their loopholes almost obscured with ivy, have forgotten 
how to frown, and each one now contains a seat for weary or 
meditative wayfarers. 

On the summit of the Dane John stands a monument of no 
particular beauty, commemorating the generosity of the citizen 
who, in 1790, converted the ground into the little paradise 
it now is. Standing close by this monument one grey winter 
afternoon, and looking slightly to the north-east, across a belt of 
naked trees in the park, I noted a curious effect. Some light mists 
partially veiled the minster walls, which showed but uncertainly 
through the leafless boughs; the leaden roof, reflecting the leaden 
sky, was only dimly defined, but the towers, soaring clear of the 
obscuring vapours, wore a warmer tint, and struck boldly into the 
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picture—almost too boldly, indeed, for they sprang unaccountably 
from the grey void beneath, floating as it were on thin air. 
Presently, however, a light wind tossed aside the mist and smoke, 
a few struggling beams of wintry sun shot across the landscape, 
and the cathedral stood revealed in its majestic length, from the 
lofty twin-towered western front eastward to Becket’s Crown. 
The scene tempted the loiterer to tarry ; yet it reminded him that 
the Dane John is not the true goal of the Canterbury pilgrim. 
Although there is now no jewelled shrine of St. Thomas to 
draw the curious eye, the cathedral has rather gained, than lost, 
in attractiveness. To the wsthetically inclined, indeed, the dis- 
appearance of the Becket relics must be a satisfaction. ‘The 
medieval splendours of the shrine may of course be lamented by 
such, but the glory was not unalloyed. Erasmus and his friend 
“Gratianus Pallus” (Dr. John Colet) found as much in the 
exhibition -to offend as to delight the senses. Some of the relics 
were, to say the least, very unsavoury, and Gratian was at no 
pains to conceal his disgust when the Prior generously offered 
him some offensive scraps of linen. He even set his mouth to 
whistle. ‘My heart,” says Erasmus, “ was at once agitated with 
shame and fear. The Prior, however, like a sensible man, 
pretended not to notice, and after offering us a cup of wine, 
courteously dismissed us.” It would seem that Colet was in a 
captious mood that day, for not even the more gorgeous part of 
the exhibition satisfied him. When he was shown “the whole 
figure” of the excellent man, gilt, and adorned with many jewels, 
he engaged the attendant priest in a Socratic dialogue, entrapping 
him at length into an awkward dilemma. ‘“ Would the saint not 
take it very contentedly,” he inquired, after extracting admissions 
of Becket’s charity, “if any poor woman in dire distress, and 
destitute of all assistance, should first pray for pardon, and then 
take from these great riches some small portion for the relief of 
her family, as from a consenting person?” The priest was silent, 
and when Gratian hotly announced his own inclination towards 
an affirmative answer, the “ goodly monk, who the names showed 
and taught,’ as Chaucer describes a former incumbent of the 
office, began to knit his brows, to shoot out his lips, and to regard 
the sceptical pilgrim “ with Gorgonian eyes.” Erasmus believed 
that they would have been cast out of the church with disgrace 
and reproaches had they not been armed with a recommendation 
from the then Archbishop, William Warham. As it was, the 
situation looked threatening, but the suave and politic prince of 
scholars made some neat apologies, assured the man that it was 
only his friend’s fun, and knowing human nature as well as he 
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knew the tongues, he took the final step towards reconciliation. 
“ At the same time,” Erasmus concludes, with humorous sugges- 
tion, as quiet as it is exquisite, “I laid down a few pence.” 

But my pen is taking as roundabout a road to the minster as 
that pursued by the writer's footsteps. Still, the roundabout road 
is often the pleasantest, and the pathway leading from the Dane 
John mound along the city wall is for many reasons enticing. 
Eminence is always alluring; but that is not the only considera- 
tion which renders the wall preferable to the lowlier high-road. 
There is a picturesque attraction, for from the loftier road one 
gets the better of the dull garden walls skirting the highway, and 
enjoys glimpses of cosy old-fashioned red-brick houses, such as 
Randolph Caldecott delighted to figure in his Christmas pictures. 
These half-rustic scenes, however, are soon replaced by the busy 
bustling life of St. George’s Street, a thoroughfare where the 
ancient spirit and the modern dwell together in wonderful unity ; 
there may here and there be some inharmonious clash of new styles 
and old, but for the most part the general effect is worthy of the 
venerable city. True, the omnipresent divine does not now amble 
by on his pad-nag or more orthodox mule; he skims gaily along on 
two wheels, yet not without dignity. And of course he was 
gracefully supported by fair wheelwomen, who in Canterbury are 
as plentiful as the saints themselves. At one turning I am almost 
certain I espied that recent wonder of all the lighter journals— 
the bicycling prelate—or were my eyes deceived by the black, 
though uncanonical, knee-breeches of some lesser dignitary ? 
As the distance was too great to make sure of the decisive apron, 
the matter must remain a pleasant problem. 

You may if you care pursue St. George’s Street in its continua- 
tion of High Street and St. Peter’s Street, as far as the ancient 
West gate, which will in some ways recall the Pends at St. Andrews. 
There is, indeed, not a little of the St. Andrews atmosphere about 
Canterbury, the same delightful survivals of antiquity at every 
turning: something too that recalls Oxford, the same wedding 
of the Bios mpaxtixds with the Bios Gewpntixes, a busy street life 
beating around the precincts sacred to discipline, piety and 
learning. The town presses hard on the cloister. To reach the 
most sacred of all the Canterbury precincts, you will turn aside 
just where St. George’s Street ends and High Street begins, and 
turn down Mercery Lane—anciently La Mercerie, the mercers’ 
place, where stood the Chekers hostelry resorted to by Chaucer's 
pilgrims. The inn, all but its vaulted cellars, has vanished, but 
Mercery Lane, with its toppling tenements that suffer only the 
most niggard glimpse of sky, still bears the stamp of antiquity. 
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Opposite the north-eastern end of the alley, just across Burgate 
Street, down which Becket rode on his last arrival in Canterbury, 
rises the wonderful gate of the cathedral enclosure. Yet even 
here the world is not shaken clear. In the middle of the open 
space formed by the widening of Burgate Street stands a 
monument to a great son of Canterbury, who was no ascetic; 
who served not Church, but Stage—Christopher Marlowe. 

It would seem as if this coy cathedral at Canterbury had 
vowed to pass its days retired from the curious eyes of citizens; 
for here, although the very portals have been reached, the minster 
is as invisible as ever. The headstrong pilgrim who will not ask 
his way, but prefers to steer his course by stray glimpses of Bell- 
Harry Steeple, will find the quest of the cathedral diverting 
enough and perhaps a little irritating. It is conceivable that he 
may even go past the Christ Church Gate itself if, baffled at the 
precinct entrance in Palace Street, he has hurried by way of Sun 
Street round the corner into the Burgate. But the Christ Church 
Gate once found and passed, the game of hide-and-seek is at an 
end, for immediately the cathedral stands discovered in almost 
its entire southern elevation, from the western towers as far as 
the south-eastern transept. The pilgrim feels that here at length 
there must surely be escape from the lighter life without. Yet 
no—a board confronts him with a legend prohibiting “ the public” 
from bicycle-riding within the precinct. Even as I read the 
notice, two merry girls on their machines darted through the 
gateway and rode at almost a scorching pace past the minster 
towards the clergy houses at the east of the enclosure. Doubt- 
less they were daughters of the Church, and not of the interdicted 
“ public.” 

From Christ Church Gate to the south porch of the cathedral 
the distance is some fifty yards. Before entering the nave it is 
well to linger for a little outside the porch, for its carvings 
epitomize, as it were, the history of the cathedral, and indeed the 
history of English Christianity, from the sixth century to the 
sixteenth. On the right hand and on the left are figured 
Ethelbert and his queen, Bertha. In the higher niches stand 
Augustine, Lanfranc, Anselm and Cranmer. ‘True, these six 
names leave many gaps unfilled, but they serve, better perhaps 
than any others, to suggest the history of a thousand years. It 
was the marriage of Bertha, the Christian daughter of Charibert, 
King of Paris, to Ethelbert which gave Gregory his opportunity 
of sending Augustine to Britain. Lanfranc and Anselm mark the 
introduction of Norman rule into the State, and of the Benedictine 
rule into the English cloister; they mark, too, the rise of the 
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Church into that political significance and splendour which 
culminated and set with Wolsey; while Cranmer represents 
much of the tragedy and, despite his weakness, much of the 
triumph of the Reformation. Truly it is a cunning piece of 
symbolism, this south porch, and its welcoming effigies put the 
pilgrim in good historical tune for his further exploration of the 
building with which, more than any other, the history of England 
is interwoven. 

To realise the complete historical significance of the cathedral 
is given only to those who are privileged to pass their lives under 
its shadow, for the record is not to be deciphered ina day. Those 
who have but a brief space to linger must be content with salient 
episodes, suggested by this monument and that. Once within 
the cathedral, the difficulty is one of selection. Were one to 
attempt to master the story even of the nave there would be no 
getting beyond it for many days to come. A glance or two must 
suffice. 

The first and last impression of Canterbury Cathedral is one 
of “ sweetness and light.” In the nave this characteristic is 
specially manifest. That dimness which association has persuaded 
us to believe peculiarly religious is happily absent ; so likewise 
are those evidences of damp and decay which gave a melancholy 
cast to the Spectator’s meditation in Westminster Abbey. It is 
hard to believe that five centuries have gone by since the 
restoration of the nave was begun by the unfortunate Archbishop 
Sudbury. His execution threw the whole expense of the scheme 
upon the members of the Chapter, who bravely carried through 
the work, which to-day witnesses to their thoroughness; the 
masonry, indeed, seems but of yesterday, although nearly the 
whole of it dates from the fourteenth century. 

If there is anywhere a suspicion of gloom in the cathedral, it is 
in the north-east transept, and here perhaps association may again 
be to blame, for this is the spot where Becket fell. Perhaps, too, 
the feeling was heightened for the present writer from the fact 
that he first entered “the martyrdom,” as the transept is now 
called, when the short light of a December day was already 
fading. The conditions were not unfavourable for an attempt 
to realise that weirdest of Christmas stories, acted on this very 
spot at the Yule-tide of the year 1170. The last days of the 
Archbishop’s life had been a time of strange emotion. A few 
days before Christmas he had returned from his six years’ exile 
with gloomy forebodings in his heart, which not even the welcome, 
tumultuous in its joy, accorded him by the citizens of Canterbury 
could dispel. Passing from the thronging street to the choir, he 
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received the salutations of the clergy, and thereafter entering the 
Chapter House he preached from the words: “Here we have no 
continuing city.” On Christmas Day he discoursed in the 
cathedral from the seasonable text: ‘Peace on earth, goodwill 
toward men,” with an eloquence and pathos that profoundly 
moved his hearers, the shrewder among whom must have felt the 
irony of the Archbishop’s position, Cut off as he was from the 
goodwill of the king, Becket knew that for him there remained 
only the peace of death. Four days later he attained it. 
Within the darkening “martyrdom” it is possible to conjure 
up the scene of passion and death. The better to realise it, one 
should pass out at the western door of the transept into the 
cloisters along which the reluctant Archbishop was hurried by 
his friends after Fitzurse and his crew burst into the palace. 
The fugitives entered the cloisters by the cellarer’s door, passed 
along the north and east ambulatories, entered the transept by 
the door already mentioned, and were making to ascend the steps 
into the choir when the conspirators, rushing along the southern 
walk of the cloister, assailed the entrance. The Archbishop would 
not have the door barred, as being unseemly in a holy house, and 
so his persecutors had easy access. It was five o’clock and almost 
dark. Vespers should have been singing, but the service had 
been interrupted by two terrified boys who rushed into the choir 
with news of the brawl that was afoot in the palace, and straight- 
way the timorous monks had rushed incontinent to hide themselves 
as best they might. So it was in a silent and almost deserted 
church that Becket faced his doom. His conduct is in fine contrast 
to the monks’ poltroonery, and one could almost wish that the 
good man had been prevailed upon to take sword in hand. The 
desire is vain and worldly, no doubt, but when one remembers 
how soundly the prelate shook Fitzarse, and how stoutly he set 
his back to a pillar and flung his assailants aside with unarmed 
hands, it is impossible to stifle a regret that Becket did not oppose 
steel to steel. But the consecrated spot and his priestly office 
forbade him to exercise his old knightly cunning. Unarmed he 
could not parry the blows that now rained upon him, and brutally 
mangled he fell dying before the altar of the Virgin in the south- 
eastern angle of the transept. The last indignity, referred to in 
ancient chronicles as the “ stirring of the brains,” is too hideous 
to describe. It was wrought, they say, by one in holy orders, 
whose identity charitable tradition has disguised under the 
significant sobriquet, often taken as the villain’s real name, 
“Mauclere.” Their work ended, the murderers hurried away 


exulting, and darkness closed upon two desecrated temples. 
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It is pleasant, however, to turn from the gloomier associations 
of the cathedral and cloisters to the lighter side of monastic life, 
many glimpses at which have been preserved for us in the 
‘Litere Cantuarienses.’ The system of “ letter-booking” in 
vogue among the Canterbury monks was slightly unusual. In- 
stead of making a copy of a completed epistle, the scribe seems 
to have made his rough draft in the letter-book itself, frequently 
altering this until it finally tallied with the fair copy entrusted 
to the messenger. Thus labour was saved, sometimes, it is to 
be feared, at the expense of neatness. The letters reflect every 
phase of life, mere business epistles alternate with such curiosities 
as a salutary admonition to a knight who kept a roistering 
household, and at one place there occurs a joking letter from 
a prior to his physician, announcing the complete success of a 
prescription. The joke, by the way, seems not to have passed the 
ordeal of second consideration, for it turned on a reference to 
canonical purgation, and reflection has expunged as unseemly its 
gentle parody of pious phrase. Not the least interesting, as 
illustrating the practical sense of the convent, its pertinacity, and, 
above all, its ripe judgment in good liquor is the correspondence, 
ranging over four centuries, relative to the wine of St. Thomas. 

In 1179 Louis VII. visited Becket’s tomb. On taking leave the 
French king’s suite made such lavish gifts to the cathedral and 
monastery that the sensitive chronicler refuses to state the 
amount bestowed lest he should not be believed, an admission 
which seems to imply that the chronicler’s general reputation for 
truthfulness was not above suspicion. Concerning Louis’ own 
gift, however, he is not so timid. This largess, he tells us, 
consisted of a cup of gold and one hundred modii of wine for 
ever, to be collected annually from the vineyards of Poissy. Later 
confirmations added the vineyards of Triel and Cantelupe. As 
the wine was duty free, a privilege of which smugglers would be 
quick to take advantage, Louis stipulated that it must be claimed 
on oath by at least one monk from Canterbury ; but at first this 
was a needless precaution, for until many years had passed the 
liquor had not to run the gauntlet of the customs. The wine was 
not, as a matter of fact, worth bringing over to England, so the 
agent of the monastery, a permanent liveried official, had orders 
to collect and sell immediately, remitting to Canterbury the price, 
less his commission. In the days of Louis XI., however, there 
came a change. As the sour northern vineyards had been 
- devastated by the wars, Louis, in renewing the gift, ordered the 
wine to be collected from Bordelais and Gascony. Then the 
wine of St. Thomas “travelled,” for the monks, knowing how 
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excellent was the sauterne and claret of the regions in question, 
refused to be comforted with a cold pecuniary equivalent. Their 
pious hearts, warmed by the generous South, devised a noble 
recompense to the benefactor. A letter was despatched to Louis 
assuring him of the perpetual prayers of the monastery, and as 
a further mark of regard, the monarch was informed that his 
name had been sent round to all the religious houses of England 
in order that the monks of Canterbury, in their supplications for 
his majesty, might have the support of all their brethren 
throughout the kingdom. In connection with this letter Dr. 
Brigstocke Sheppard has elucidated a point of great interest to 
students of Scott. Every reader of ‘Quentin Durward’ remembers 
the images of saints which Louis wore in his hat-band, and to 
which Sir Walter makes him address his prayers. The actual act 
of worship does not seem to be recorded by any historian, but the 
accuracy of the novelist’s instinct is curiously confirmed by the 
‘Litera Cantuarienses,’ to which Sir Walter certainly had not 
access, for those records have only recently been examined and 
edited. A communication to the Prior of Canterbury tells how 
King Louis asked the man who bore the letter “ wheder he has 
any token of St. Thomas delivered to him fro your lordship’s 
wisdome, as he might wear it on his hat in worshipping of 
St. Thomas.” 

The wine had a chequered history. Payment was frequently 
stopped when diplomatic relations between England and France 
grew strained ; and on the clearing of the clouds, the monastery 
would send long-winded, obsequious applications for a renewal of 
the boon. Charles VII. suspended the grant, which was again, in 
the time of Charles VIII., petitioned for, with pompous verbosity, 
by Prior Goldstone II., of whose persuasive Latinity the following 
brief example may suffice. After-a ponderous preamble, the 
good man comes to the point and prays that: Hlymosynam, 
paucis jam annis intermissam, pristina patrum majorumque bene- 
jicentia ac largitate retribuere dignetur majestas vestra splendi- 
dissima. In 1514 we hear the last of the wine. In that year 
memorials were drawn up claiming the gift as a right, but the 
letters were never sent. Among the Canterbury archives they 
still remain, a curious commentary upon the proverb of cup 
and lip. 

Canterbury Cathedral indeed abounds in symbolic com- 
mentaries of an unusual kind. The maxim of cloistral life, 
laborare est orare, found a remarkable realisation there some 
twenty years or so after the monks themselves had disappeared. 
For in Queen Elizabeth’s time, within the crypt, a little 
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community of Walloon refugees obtained licence to set up 
their looms, and use the “laigh kirk” as a workshop, likewise 
as a place of worship. The looms no longer clash in the “ under- 
croft,” but there, to this day, within the Black Prince’s chantry, 
the Huguenot congregation has still part and lot. Hidden away 
here, under the shadow of the stateliest Anglican office, is a little 
church of simpler ritual, so unpretending in its appointments 
that, but for its quaint communion table and the texts in old 
French upon the walls, it might easily persuade the Scottish 
presbyterian that he had chanced upon some quiet country kirk 
at home. It were hard for such a pilgrim to decide whether the 
“Jaigh kirk” or the “ heich” awoke the deeper reverence. Easier 
were it to discover which, by mere association, came closer home 
to the heart. 

The pilgrim of to-day who follows the hasty footsteps of the guide 
will wish for a longer pause in Trinity Chapel, where he may note 
the visible traces of the vanished pilgrims of yesterday. For there 
the tessellated pavement is worn and hollowed by the feet of 
innumerable votaries who “from every schires ende of Engelond to 
Caunterbury ” would wend “the holy blisful martir for to seeke 
that hem hath holpen, whan that they were seeke.” Thus Chaucer, 
with, perhaps, just a touch of irony in that last phrase. Still it 
was well that the religious resolutions of the sick bed were kept 
at all, even although the pious journey was undertaken from no 
purely disinterested motive. Had there not in those days been 
much stout overcoming of the spirit who, despite a sick-bed 
vocation, never turned monk, the pavement around Beckett's 
shrine had gone scatheless, and the world must have lost a record 
of hero-worship. Trinity Chapel is rich in heroic memories, for 
on the south side is the monument of the Black Prince. Above 
the tomb hang the Prince’s helmet, surcoat, scabbard, and one 
gauntlet, the worse for wear, but still venerable. 

Not many paces off is the Archbishop’s throne, a plain seat 
originally of wood, now of grey marble, where within the last few 
months the ninety-first successor of St. Augustine has been 
installed. In the light of this recent ceremonial it is interesting 
to note, in the town records of Canterbury, a reference to a 
penitential progress which as late as the sixteenth century formed 
part of the observance on such occasions. Under the date of 
1538, in which year Cranmer succeeded Warham in the arch- 
bishopric, there occurs a quaint entry: “Sand laid in the street 
for my lord of Canterbury to go upon barefoot from the house of 
Mr. Christopher Hales, the king’s attorney, where the said lord 
changes himself.” The memorandum of this pious act of abase- 
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ment oddly reminds the present writer that the only time he 
heard the late Archbishop Benson preach—it was in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford—his Grace’s subject was “humility.” This cardinal 
Christian virtue is stili, it would seem, understood by the 
archiepiscopal dignity, although that dignity has not now to 
walk barefoot through the streets where an English king has 
walked unshod before. But the record is not all of ascetic 
rigours, for the entry begins: “Pay ten shillings for twelve 
capons for my lord of Canterbury at his enthronization.” So 
there was comfort after penance. And then the walk cannot 
have been so very grievous after all, for sand makes pleasant 
footing. Gravel had been another story. 

My meditations, not altogether sombre, among the chapels and 
tombs brought me almost to the hour of evensong. There was, 
however, still light enough and time enough to pay a hasty visit 
to the college of St. Augustine and the little church of St. Martin, 
the first Christian place of worship in these islands, perched east- 
ward on the rising ground that overlooks the minster. St. Martin’s, 
with its Roman and Saxon relics, and, be it confessed, its enter- 
taining sexton, tempted me to loiter beyond my reckoning, so 
that by the time I had again traversed Longport Street— 
deserving of its name—and the Burgate, the cathedral service had 
begun and access to the choir was denied. A place in the nave, 
however, did not come at all amiss, for to sit without and listen 
to the music is with the present pilgrim a practice of happy 
memory, recalling undergraduate days at Oxford, when one 
would steal into the ante-chapel of Magdalen to hear the unseen 
singers. 

Goethe inclined to the belief that music gains something in 
luxury when the performers are hidden from view. ‘ Thus it is,” 
he says in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ “that they spoil us in the theatre” 
—the truth holds equally for the more sacred temple, and in 
Canterbury Cathedral, as at Magdalen, one is pleased to be so 
spoiled. In the dim onter sanctuary there is nothing to distract 
attention from the music that floats heavenward from the choir, 
the groined roof of which, framed in the darkness of the nave, 
soars into view above the screen, and carries the eye away from 
earth, as the music exalts the spirit. It is a harmony of sight and 
sound. At Magdalen, as in many ante-chapels, this glimpse of the 
lighted inner sanctuary is obscured by the organ, which fills all 
the space above the screen, but in Canterbury no organ is visible, 
being cunningly hidden away in the first three southward bays of 
the triforium. There is another gratification, perhaps scarcely 
appropriate to such a place and time, for it is somewhat selfish. 
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In the nave are, at most, but one or two dimly seen worshippers, 
so it is easy to fancy oneself absolutely alone in the minster, for 
the invisible singers seem scarce of this world. It is no doubt a 
luxury of solitude, yet pardonable, for reverence is nowise im- 
perilled thereby. Then only is it possible fully to realise the 
mystery, the wonder of the place and all its hallowed associations. 

But once more the world struck rudely in. Time, tide, and the 
public conveyance attend no man’s pleasure, and many-throated 
London, whose daysman the present pilgrim is, bade him make 
speed to return. Leaving the man of leisure to hear the anthem 
to the end, I rose and with reluctant steps—careful steps too, for 
walking in the nave during service is an irreverence displeasing 
to the Dean and Chepter—quitted the cathedral. Two hours 
later, seated by my study fire, I listened to London’s many voices. 
As they came drifting up to my chamber, most of them loveless 
and unlovely—the harlot’s dreary laugh, the drunkard’s fitful song, 
the multitudinous cries of the unknown millions that strive and 
suffer, and, under all, the deep brool of sleepless traffic—my day 
in the quiet minster seemed very far away, rather a dream than a 
reality. But dream or truth, the memory would be an everlasting 
possession, a refreshment amid the dreariness of this Babylon. 
True, it is not by cathedral service or medieval reveries that 
London and its problems are to be overcome; yet some who toil 
there will find it not uninspiring, even for the work of to-day, to 
shake the city trammels clear for an hour or two and make a 
meditative pilgrimage to the shrine of Becket. 


James D. Symon. 
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A Boarding-House Episode. 


Cuaprer I. 


Some of the paying guests were sitting in the drawing-room, and 
of course they were grumbling, as paying guests always do when 
two or three are gathered together. 

“ That new footman is terrible,” little Miss Monk was saying. 
“He snatches one’s plate away before one can swallow the last 
mouthful. And thén did you notice the vegetables yesterday— 
dreadful, weren’t they? I call it disgraceful not to give us new 
potatoes this time of year!” 

Miss Monk was a regular boarding-house lady! She flitted 
from one such home to another as the season changed, and could 
tell you the advantages and disadvantages of most of those 
establishments from Herne Bay to Penzance. She was a sort of 
civilised Bedouin, and did not lack the keen eyes of her eastern 
prototypes. When she visited a new resort she made a tour of 
inspection of all the other boarding-houses and weighed their 
respective merits with critical severity. It was an occupation 
which never failed to interest, and she was looked upon by others 
of her class as an authority of considerable weight. 

“But,” demurred a stout, good-natured-looking woman, who 
had a home of her own, and had only come for a little change, 
“do you know how dear they are still? Twopence a pound—and 
a pound goes such a little way. You really can hardly expect 
Miss Brown to supply them yet; her terms are so very 
moderate ! ” 

“They had them at Seaweed House yesterday,” was the sharp 
reply. ‘“ Miss Coleclough told me so, and she pays less than 
Ido!” 

Here the drawing-room door opened, and the ladies paused in 
their chat to see who was coming in, because it might be Miss 
Brown herself. But no; it was not that long-suffering lady! It 
was only a slender girl dressed in deep mourning, and with a 
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book in her hand. She smiled and nodded at the little group, 
and then stepped through the long window on to the balcony 
which ran along the front of the house. Before the conversation 
had resumed its flow she was followed by a tall man, who likewise 
vanished through the lace curtains. The little party of gossips 
looked significantly at each other and nodded wise heads. 

“That's a case!” whispered one. 

“Quite evident,” said Miss Monk. “Of course she is very 
pretty, but don’t you think it is rather odd that she is here quite 
alone, and nobody seems to know who she is? This brother, too, 
whom she talks about: he is a long time appearing !” 

But Maude Conway was a favourite among the boarders, and 
nobody seemed inclined to follow Miss Monk’s lead on that 
subject, so they relapsed into the discussion of the footman’s 
want of polish. 

Meanwhile, outside on the balcony, Maude Conway and her 
companion were conversing in low tones. Below them lay the 
garden where in the season the band played every day. Just 
now (it being only the month of May) that treat was a little 
uncertain, depending on the goodwill of the officers at the battery. 
Beyond was the parade, and then the pier which formed one side 
of the entrance to the harbour curved out into the blue ruffled 
waters of the bay, and furthest still there was a vista of white 
cliffs shining faintly in the afternoon sunlight. Brown sails and 
white sails bent and curtsied in the breeze; the gulls poised 
themselves, circling and screaming; a bustling little steam-tug 
puffed noisily away with a couple of barges from the harbour 
dredger. Then two red chimneys appeared in the distance and 
the Guernsey boat came slowly in, its arrival causing quite 
a bustle on the quay. All was full of sunshine, light, and 
colour, but the two on the balcony did not heed it much, 
and only saw it vaguely through a veil of passionate, personal 
interests. 

“You are very rash, Mr. Raymond,” the girl was saying, “ you 
know nothing of me!” 

“IT know you through and through!” he replied eagerly. As 
he sat a little behind her he looked down on the soft brownness 
of her hair, and caught the beautiful curve of her side face. Her 
eyes—they were hazel, large and wistful—were fixed on that 
stretch of ruffled blue sea, which one moment was indigo, then 
streaked with emerald green, and now brilliant as lapis-lazuli. 
“Do you think,” he went on after a moment’s pause, “that you 
can deceive any one with such a face as yours?” 

“Is it such a tell-tale?” she said, glancing at him for an 
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instant, with something that resembled alarm in her eyes. ‘“ But 
then—even if you think you know me, how about other things ? 
I may have very—ungenteel relations, even some perhaps so lost 
to all sense of propriety as—to keep a shop!” 

“Ts that all?” he rejoined laughing. “Tell me where the 
establishment is, and then I can become a customer! But what 
does it matter about relations? I want you! If your relations 
were—were——” He paused, as if trying to think of the most 
terrible hypothesis in the world. “Well! if they were all in 
Portland over there”—he gave a careless wave of his hand 
towards the right—* it would make no difference to me!” 

The girl had been fanning herself slowly with an Indian straw 
fan, but at his words the movement stopped an instant and then 
went on a little irregularly. For a moment her breath stopped 
also, but her companion did not notice it, nor did he see that her 
naturally pale cheek had grown whiter. 

“If” he went on passionately, “you told me that I was 
utterly disagreeable to you I would go away, but—but r 

“ Hush,” she said, putting up her hand as if to shield herself 
from his protestations. “Oh! wo must finish this. There is no 
question about liking or disliking. I shall never marry. I have 
a very different life cut out for me. I entreat you to—to believe 
what I say: that there are circumstances in—my—life which 
make such a thing impossible!” 

“T don’t believe it!” he said sturdi'v. ‘You are allowing 
yourself to be carried away by some Quixoiic notion. Whatever 
the obstacles may be, if you will only trust me I feel sure I can 
overcome them. I see that you have had heavy sorrows; well, 
let me share them! Let me try to help you! Do you not 
understand that I would do anything to serve you; I would die 
for you!” 

“ Would you tell a lie for me?’’ she said suddenly, turning as 
she spoke, and looking him full in the eyes with the strangest, 
saddest gaze. 

He was so surprised that he almost gasped. 

“Tell a lie!” he faltered, staring at her, his face falling, 
changing. ‘“ You could—not wish that, I am sure!” 

He paused in utter confusion. 

“Ah!” she said, rising to her feet with a little laugh, half 
bitter, half amused. “You see how soon your ‘anything’ limits 
itself! Well, I must go now. I have promised to drive with 
dear old Miss Fadel. By the way, some of the others are sug- 
gesting an expedition to-morrow to the Swannery. Do you 
think it will rain ?” 
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Raymond looked keenly round the horizon; he knew something 
of the weather on that coast. 

“No, I do not think it will rain, but we may have a fog!” 

“A fog!” There was a quick tone in her voice which struck 
him. “Do you really think there will be a fog ?” 

“Why, do you imagine it is a rare event?” he said half 
smiling. ‘Have you never seen a sea-fog ?” 

“Not often,” she answered ; but she flushed slightly, and there 
was a little contraction of the brows as if she were annoyed at 
herself for having betrayed an interest which might seem childish. 
“ But it will be no use to go to the Swannery if it is so, and just 
now I do not care to be long away, as my brother may come any 
minute, and I should be vexed to be absent when he arrives.” 

“ But won’t he write?” 

“Oh no,” she answered hurriedly, “he never writes; he—he 
hates it so. I never know when he is coming till he arrives!” 

She passed in as she spoke at the drawing-room window, and 
after a minute or two Raymond went away also, and strolled 
down to the pier, where he stood staring down at the swaying 
waters crossed and re-crossed with tiny ripples as the incoming 
tide caught the harbour flow. He was perplexed and uncomfort- 
able. What did Maude mean about her relations keeping a shop, 
and why did she seem to think it such an insuperable obstacle to 
her marrying? It should be no obstacle to him if she would 
consent. But that other speech as to telling a lie! What did 
she mean? Under what possible circumstances could such a case 
arise? He was not a very clever young man, and above all things 
he hated mystery, which is perhaps the reason that the Fates 
brought him in contact with it. The puzzles of life can often be 
so satisfactorily explained by the theory of the gradual education 


of the soul by force of battling through what is most repellent to 
our nature. 


Carrer II, 


Raymond proved a true weather prophet. The next morning 
the world was lost in a white vaporous fog, which rose, and fell, 
and wavered, and deepened, making all indistinct and illusory. It 
lay in heavy wreaths across the harbour, and wrapped the Island 
of Portland in a dense white veil, through which now and then 
some object loomed mysteriously for a moment, and then was lost 
again. 

There was no question of going to the Swannery. Maude came 
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down early, so early that there were only one or two of the guests 
at the breakfast-table, and then she slipped away quietly. A few 
minutes later she was hastening to the station, a grey dust cloak 
over her black dress, and soon was sitting alone in a second-class 
carriage in the train for the Island. But it seemed a little curious, 
if anyone had noticed it, that though she was alone, she had taken 
two return tickets. 

The train crept along the Chesil beach into the station, and 
Maude alighted and began the ascent of the grey and stony road. 
There were no sightseers this morning, only a few business folk ; 
soldiers returning from leave to their quarters; women with 
parcels and baskets. In her shabby cloak she slipped unnoticed 
among them, and toiled up the hill, past the quarries and into the 
little grey town, where she stopped at the door of one of the little 
houses, which had a somewhat trimmer and brighter look than its 
neighbours. There was a crimson geranium in blossom in the 
window, and two pots of maidenhair fern between the lace 
curtains that shielded the little apartment from the gaze of the 
passers-by. 

Her knock was answered by a quiet-looking middle-aged woman, 
and the girl passed unquestioned into the little parlour, the 
woman following as soon as she had closed the door. 

“Will it be to-day, Priscilla?” Maude spoke in low unsteady 
tones. “Oh! do you think the fog is thick enough to-day ?” 

The woman peered out of the window. Just then it was 
impossible to see across the street, but a moment later a light 
breath of air sent the vapour swirling aside for an instant. 

“The fog is thick enough, Miss Maude,” she answered slowly, 
“but it ain’t only the fog. There are other things, you see, to 
hinder or help—lots of things!” 

“You think he quite understands where the house is?” 

“As far as it was possible to send him word. I am sure Jack 
has done his best, besides, he remembers the place a bit! Dear, 
dear! we little thought in those years that we would ever be 
planning this, And he knows about the geranium and the ferns, 
though to my mind it’s more likely that he’ll come across the 
field at the back. But I have kept them plants, though I have 
had to spend a lot of money on them.” 

“Qh! never mind the money, Priscilla! I have plenty now. 
Ah! IfI had only had it sooner!” 

“T don’t see what more you could have done than was done, 
Miss, even if your cousin had died before the trial.” 

“T could have had better lawyers to defend him,” answered the 
girl impatiently. ‘The man we had was such a blunderer. And 
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that fellow who gave false evidence: it was the Hattericks who 
bribed him. I could have made it worth his while to speak the 
truth. Of course it was Allan Hatterick who took the money, and 
not my poor Rob.” 

The woman nodded slowly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “of course it was Mr. Allan had the money. 
He was always clever, far cleverer than Master Rob. If I didn’t 
feel certain of that, I'd have no hand in this job. Let him that 
does the wrong be punished, says I, be he the highest or the lowest 
in the land.” 

Priscilla paused a moment as if meditating on this statement of 
opinion ; then she added in a different tone :— 

“But you had better have a bit of luncheon, Miss Maude, you 
left early!” She went away as she spoke and returned carrying 
a small tray in her hand. 

“T’ve brought you a sandwich, Miss. I gota half ham, so as to 
have something allers ready in the house. AndI bought a bottle of 
claret, just the same as you used to have.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with sudden tears as Priscilla’s homely 
words recalled a vivid picture of the quiet old home with its 
peaceful pleasures, and many economies, where this good faithful 
woman had been their only servant. That home was broken 
up now, for ever. The mother dead, the brother worse than dead, 
as many thought, and she left alone in the midst of a hard and 
callous world, where her very name brought cold looks, or curious 
inquiries. “Sister of that wretched young man who robbed the 
bank, and has got five years’ penal servitude, is she? Ah! poor 
thing!” And then friends and neighbours went by on the other 
side. Now wealth had come, and with it a change of name; 
quite unexpected wealth, through the death of an almost unknown 
cousin, and there had sprung up a purpose in Maude Conway’s 
mind as to the first use to make of it. 

To please Priscilla she ate a little of the sandwich and drank a 
glass of wine, and then the two sat silent, the maid with her 
knitting, Maude too nervous and excited to do anything but listen, 
as if her soul was in her ears. At every sound in the street she 
started and peered cautiously from behind the white curtains 
which veiled the window. But it was always some casual passer- 
by, who did not stop at Beulah Cottage. Then a clock struck 
twelve. 

“Tt cannot be now!” 

The words were hardly out of Priscilla’s mouth when a sound 
was heard in the back room which opened on to a tiny strip of 
garden, beyond which was a desolate stretch of bare arid land. 
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The two women sprang to their feet and rushed thither, and 
there, just inside the half-glass door, stood a man, wild-eyed, 
panting, dressed in rough coarse clothes, with strange marks upon 
them. 

“Rob, Rob!” The girl flung her arms round his neck. “Oh! 
Rob, my darling, you have done it!” 

“Yes,” he gasped, his words coming between panting sobs, 
witnesses both of swift running and intense excitement. “ Yes, 
all right, Maudie—thanks to you.” 

“Hark,” cried Priscilla, as the dull sound of a gun struck 
through the heavy air. “They have found out. Hurry, hurry 
upstairs and change your clothes. Run up with him, Miss Maude, 
and get them out. I'll bring some hot water, quick, quick!” 

The girl flew upstairs, followed by the man, with long nervous 
strides. She pulled open a wardrobe and tossed out a grey 
knickerbocker suit on to the bed. From a cupboard she produced 
a wig and a false moustache. Before she had everything ready, 
tie, shirt, collar, gaiters, Priscilla was up with a can of hot water. 
Then the two women went down, and Priscilla hurriedly spread 
the table for luncheon. 

“You are my young lady and gentleman come to see me.” She 
explained her plan as she swiftly arranged knives and plates. “I 
have been telling the neighbours a lot about you, and they won’t 
be surprised a bit. But nowI am going outside. Don’t you see 
how excited everyone is getting? If I don’t go out they will 
wonder and fancy things perhaps.” 

In the street little knots of people were gathering, talking and 
pointing. A sudden excitement had thrilled the grey, drear, 
stony place. Priscilla, stepping outside, found herself at once in 
the midst of such a group, and Maude by the window could hear 
the conversation. 

“What is it?” asked Priscilla of a neighbour, a stout elderly 
woman. “Has anything happened, Mrs. Loftus?” 

“Didn’t you hear the gun?” was the excited reply. ‘“ There’s 
one of em’ got loose!” 

“Sakes alive! What, one of the prisoners!” exclaimed Priscilla, 
becoming excited also. “Why, you don’t say so? But sure 
he'll never get off. Yes, I heard the gun, but I never thought 
what it meant, for I was that busy getting lunch, ’cos my young 
lady and her brother, them as I used to live with, you know, have 
come over to see me. Lor! I must go in and tell them.” 

Priscilla ran in, and after a minute or so rap out again, followed 
by Maude and by a tall man in grey knickerbockers and Norfolk 
jacket. He wore spectacles, and had short dark curly hair, and a 
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long drooping moustache. He lounged against the door-post 
with his hands in his pockets, listening with a half-amused 
air, as his sister and Priscilla asked a hundred questions of 
the bystanders. 

“Here be two of the guards!” cried the women in the street, as 
two men in uniform came along asking questions, and pausing 
here and there to enter a house. As they reached Beulah Cottage 
the gentleman accosted them. 

“ Hallo!” he said carelessly, “lost one of your fellows, eh?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered one of the men civilly. “Chap in the 
quarry hooked it in the fog: fearful dense this morning.” 

“Any chance for him, poor chap?” asked the stranger with 
a laugh. 

‘The man shook his head. 

“ He’ll be clever if he gets away. ‘This is an island, this is!” 

“Yes! and he'll be caught by his clothes, won't he?” the 
gentleman went on. “Aren't they all over broad arrows, or 
something of that sort ?” 

“Guess he has another suit somewhere,” grumbled the man. 

‘‘Someone was sayin’ just now,” interrupted Priscilla, “ that 
they saw a man runnin’ like mad for Bow and Arrow Castle. 
Pr’aps he’s hid among the trees there!” 

“We'll soon catch him if he is,” said the guards as they 
went off. 

The tall gentleman gazed after them with a peculiar expression 
in his grey eyes. One of them happened to be the warder who 
had locked him into his cell every night for the last six months. 

* A man seems to be chiefly known by his clothes,” he murmured 
to himself as he turned into the house, and sat down to partake of 
that half ham which Priscilla had always ready. 

* * * a. * 

There was quite an excitement among the paying guests when 
Maude Conway appeared at dinner-time, and introduced her 
brother. Little Miss Monk was almost disappointed, for she had 
nearly decided that the brother was a myth—a masculine 
Mrs. Harris. 

“Why, where did you meet ?” she said sharply. 

“ At the station,” said Maude tranquilly. “Rob wanted to 
surprise me, so he had not written. But it was lucky I saw him, 
for I was going to see an old servant of ours who lives over at the 
island, so Rob went with me; Priscilla was so delighted to see 
him. And do you know,” she went on, after an almost impercep- 
tible pause, “there was such an excitement over there! One of 
the prisoners has escaped!” 
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“Ah! I heard so just now,” said Raymond. “They are 
sending search parties through the town.” 

“Oh! I hope they won’t send one here,” cried Miss Daly. 
Miss Daly was a vivacious young person of uncertain age; a sort 
of elderly girl, in fact. “Miss Brown, suppose they want to search 
the house!” 

“They are welcome as far as I am concerned,” replied 
Miss Brown, tranquilly, “I am not one to have a convict on 
the premises. I suppose you did not see anything of the 
runaway, Mr. Conway?” 

For a moment, the gentleman addressed did not answer: he 
did not seem to hear till his sister touched his elbow. It flashed 
through Raymond’s mind that the stranger had not quite 
recognised his own name ; he dismissed the idea the moment after 
as absurd, but an instinctive feeling of distrust of the new-comer 
was more difficult to shake off. 

“We,—oh no!” the stranger answered hurriedly. “The mist 
was so thick, there was no seeing anything; but Priscilla,—that 
is our old servant, you know—fancied she saw someone running 
towards Bow and Arrow Castle.” 

“T wonder if he will get off?” said Miss Brown. 

“It is hardly probable,” said Raymond, “unless he has 
accomplices, and clever ones. His clothes would betray him 
at once.” 

“But they do escape sometimes,” cried the elderly girl. 
“ Don’t you know the story all the people tell about the man who 
got away, and sent his clothes to the governor by parcel post, 
with his compliments and thanks, and that he had no further use 
for them.” 

“That man had a sense of humour,” laughed Conway. “ But 
one of the guards I spoke to did not seem to think the poor chap 
had much chance.” 

“Do you know this part of the world at all, Mr. Conway?” 
said the elderly girl who sat next him, much to her satisfaction : 
Miss Daly preferred the society of gentlemen greatly to that of 
her own sex, of whom she found a tedious monotony at the 
boarding-houses she frequented. 

“Not very well,” he replied. “We were here one summer when 
we were all children. By the way, I see you have boats running 
from here to Jersey.” 

“No, not Jersey—to Guernsey. Yes, they go every night. Have 
you ever been to the Channel Islands ?” 

“No; I was saying to my sister that we must run across for a 
week, and then come back. I am longing for a sea-trip.” 
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“T am going over there on Thursday,” struck in Raymond. 
“Come then, and I can perhaps be of use in showing you the best 
things to see there. I know them all, thoroughly.” 

The brother and sister glanced at each other; there was 
interrogation in Conway’s eyes, then a flash of agreement. He 
replied, with civil thanks, that such an arrangement would be very 
agreeable to them. 

The new-comer did not go into the smoking-room after dinner, 
but followed his sister to the drawing-room. Presently music 
was suggested, and Maude was asked to sing. She hesitated, 
saying that the fog had made her hoarse, but Miss Fadel begged 
her for just one song, and Maude was too good-natured to 
disappoint the old lady, of whom she had grown fond. Just as 
she was turning over her music, Raymond came quietly into the 
room. She did not look up, but she was quite conscious of his 
presence. She snatched up a song, and sat down quickly to the 
piano, but there was a strange and unconquerable tremor in her 
voice, as she began :— 


THE HEART’s SEASONS. 


"Twas in the grey November weather 
That we went over the hills together ; 
Snow, and hail, and sleet, 
Beat and beat! 
But our hearts were warm with Love’s sweet fire; 
What cared we for sleet, or storm, or mire ? 


Yet when the summer came again, 
She brought us no joy in her blossoming train, 
Roses were crimson sweet, 
About our feet; 
But winter had entered our hearts instead, 
And Love lay frozen, and white, and dead! 


Miss Fadel was going to make some remark about the 
melancholy tone of the song, but her sharp old eyes caught 
a look on the girl’s face as she rose from the piano, and she 
abstained. She only thanked her, and then asked her to come 
and sit by her, and show her again that new crochet stitch which 
she had been teaching her. Miss Fadel had not forgotten the 
days of her youth. 
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Cuapter III, 


“J THINK, sir, you must come with me.” 

Robert and Maude were standing on the deck of the steamer 
This as she lay at the quay. It was night, but the lamps cast 
here and there brilliant circles of light, making the surrounding 
darkness all the more intense. Men were hurrying to and fro; 
late passengers coming on board from the London train which 
had just steamed up alongside the vessel; luggage was being 
transferred to the foredeck. 

Robert Conway turned as he heard the voice and felt the tap 
on his shoulder. By an immense effort he kept his self-control, 
notwithstanding the frightful pang which shot through his heart. 
And Maude, seeing his calmness, was calm also. 

“Come with you?” he repeated, turning a face of quiet 
astonishment on the speaker, “what do you mean? Come with 
you where ?” 

“Oh! I think you know,” said the man with a slight smile. 
“You may as well come along quietly. I’m sure I ain’t mis- 
taken.” 

“What is the matter?” said Maude, stepping’ nearer. ‘“ What 
does the man want, dear ?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” replied Robert calmly. “He says he 
wants me to go with him, and that I know where. I think he 
must be an escaped lunatic. Whoever do you take me for, my 
man?” 

The official seemed a little staggered. He stared at the brother 
and sister. 

“Who do I take you for?” he repeated. “Why, for that chap 
as escaped from the Island the other day !” 

Robert Conway burst into a laugh. “Oh! that is it, is it?” he 
remarked coolly. ‘“ By Jove, this is a start. I say, Raymond, 
are you there ?” 

“Yes,” answered a voice, and Raymond came towards them, 
“what is it?” 

“Come here, there is a good fellow,” went on Conway. “ Here 
is a case of mistaken identity. This chap here thinks I am an 
escaped convict. Just tell him, will you, that I have been staying 
at the boarding-house with my sister. Perhaps that will convince 
him he is wrong without more fuss.” 

Raymond came forward into the light of the lamp which 
illumined the bit of deck where the three stood. Conway was 
carelessly laughing, the man standing half irresolute, _ per- 
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plexed ; Maude was very pale, and her eyes were shining feverishly 
as she looked with a strange glance straight at Raymond. There 
was something of anguish, something of passionate appeal in her 
look, though he was too startled, too confused for the moment to 
be able to analyse it. 

“Oh! you are making a mistake,” he said, quickly, to the man. 
“T know this gentleman. He and his sister have been staying in 
Sandmouth at the same boarding-house as I have—Miss Brown’s— 
you know Miss Brown, I am sure. My name is Raymond,” he 
went on; “my brother, :Colonel Raymond, was in command 
here last month.” 

The man was evidently shaken in his belief; he knew Raymond 
quite well by sight, and was aware of his relationship to the com- 
mander of the battery. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “ but—but he is so uncommon 
like. But, of course, if he has been at Miss Brown’s with the 
young lady, he can’t have been on the Island. They have been 
there some time, have they, sir?” 

“Oh yes! some weeks!” answered Raymond, forgetting for 
the moment that it was only Maude who had been there so long. 
He was just going to add “at least,” when a sudden movement on 
Maude’s part knocked over a stool which stood near and drowned 
the beginning of the qualifying sentence. 

“Then, of course, I’ve been mistaken,” said the man, looking 
again at Conway. “Why, yes, I see—no! I’m sure I beg your 
pardon, sir. I see now that you ain’t near so like No. 44 as I 
thought; but it is curious how that fellow has got away.” 

A bell rang loudly; someone was shouting out a warning that 
the steamer was on the point of starting. The detective hurried 
off, and the vessel moved slowly through the waters of the 
harbour, breaking the long quivering lines of reflections from the 
lamps into a thousand sparklets, and then, in a few moments, 
they were steaming away into the darkness of the Channel. 

Maude had sat down, dropped down as if almost too weak to 
stand, as soon as the detective had left them; now she was 
gazing steadily at the heaving waters; she did not speak, but 
her brother began talking excitedly to Raymond. 

“ Well, that is an experience!” he said with a nervous laugh. 
“T’m sure I’m awfully obliged to you, Raymond. Without your 
testimony, I might have found it troublesome to get rid of that 
fellow. What an unfortunate thing to resemble No. 44.” 

“Very,” replied Raymond briefly. He glanced at Maude, and 
he saw that she was crying silently, bitterly ; he himself moved 
to the side of the vessel and gazed down also at the dark waters. 
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He was feeling strangely uncomfortable as he realised that 
without intending it he had told an untruth. He recollected 
vividly that it was Miss Conway, and not her brother, who had 
been staying at Miss Brown’s, and that the man had only appeared 
just at the very time that the excitement about the escaped convict 
had occurred. And then Maude’s own words about telling a lie, 
her look just now, her interruption of his explanation, herpresent 
tears. A horrible idea was gaining possession of his mind, and it 
seemed almost to suffocate him; it was as if some cold hand had 
grasped his heart and held it ruthlessly in its constricting fingers. 
Just then, to his relief, a sailor came up. 

“The lady had better go down below,” he said, “it’s going to 
be rough and bitter cold.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried her brother, “you had better come down, 
Maudie.” He took her by the arm. “Come along, dear.”: 

Maude rose; she put out her hand silently to Raymond, who 
held it a moment with a close pressure: then, without a word, she 
went with her brother. 

The passage was both cold and rough, but Raymond stayed on 
the deck all night. After they landed, he saw nothing of his 
friends till the evening table d’héte, when Maude appeared, looking 
very pale and languid, and went to her room immediately after- 


wards. Her brother likewise disappeared. Next day the waiter 
brought him a note. 


“We are going on to St. Malo”—it ran. “I will write to you from 
there to this hotel. With thanks too deep for words, yours most 
gratefully—Mavupe.” 


Raymond remained at the hotel waiting for that letter, though 
he knew beforehand what it would probably contain. It came at 
last one day, just as he was going out for a stroll, and recognising 
the handwriting, he put it in his pocket and did not open it till 
he had reached a solitary part of the cliffs where he would not be 


interrupted. It was dated from Paris, no other address, and it 
began abruptly :— 


“I fear by this time you must have guessed all the deceit that we 
practised upon you; but read this before you judge me altogether worth- 
less. I led you involuntarily to tell an untruth, and I know you can 
never forgive me—but oh! he is innocent—he is innocent, or, believe me, 
I would never have aided him to escape. They said he took the money; 
he never did! It was a false friend who robbed the bank, and threw the 
blame cleverly on him. You have asked me many times if I could not 
love you? I will answer you now! Yes,I love you with all my heart; 
far too well—oh yes! far too well—to let you waste and spoil your 
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life, by joining it with one who must ever remain under the dark 
shade of shame and dishonour. I shall never see you again! Think 
of me as kindly as you can, as of one who loved you and is dead!” 


an * * * * 


Raymond read the letter twice, and then folded it up deliber- 
ately and put it carefully in his pocket-book. Then he sat still, 
gazing blankly at the glorious vista of sea and sky spread out 
before him. He was not surprised by the intelligence that the 
letter brought, for it seemed to him that as soon as he had seen 
Maude’s tears that night on the steamer he had known the truth. 
But now the thought that she was really lost to him for ever took 
definite shape, and suddenly the anguish caught him, and throwing 
himself face downward on the scented turf, he fought through the 
darkest hour of his life. He loved this girl with that love which 
comes once in a lifetime and is not repeated, though it may be 
replaced by a sentiment which serves fairly the purposes of that 
harsh, later existence from whence the glory and the dream are 
shorn away. And she was lost to him. He knew her words were 
true, and that, indeed, he must think of her as of one whom he 
had loved and who had died. Yet, perhaps, had she been really 
dead, it would have been easier to endure, for with death comes 
peace, and perchance the mystic joys of paradise, while life meant 


for her but sorrow, and constant dread, and infinite regret. 











Airs. Patty. 
A MENDIP ANNAL. 
“Thee uses thyself only to learn how to love thy neighbour.” 


“Tae forlorn two.” Who said that? Some one——? Ah! 
some one who wrote an old yellow letter, in ink gone brown with 
the years, on ancient “post paper,” part of the wafer sticking to 
it still; a letter headed ‘‘ Barley Wood, June 15, 1817,” whose 
neat folding can be followed still, though the sheet has lain flat 
for two generations. A dozen such lie under my hand, stirring 
mysterious human fibres, with an emotion too subtle for language. 


” 


“The forlorn two.” But did she mean this pair, with their 
bright hearth and their sunny window, whose busy hands never 
are still, over those little calico tippets, and the warm white 
stockings (a pair for every “ virtuous bride” out of Mendip Vale) ? 
They don’t look very “ forlorn,” though sickly they look, if you 
like. But there are eyes whose light, whose joy in looking on 
life, is never quenched, sick or sorry; and there are hearts 
that will wake up from creeping death to sudden consciousness, 
because some one will forget to give that old man his pair 
of shoes. 

The younger sister—between liver complaint and other folks’ 
troubles, she does small credit to her lustrum less of years—keeps 
on looking across at the other, the “Great Woman.” It is easy 
to see where the centre of life is for her. “The forlorn two!” 
she says. The two left alone out of the five, indeed. But the 
two that are one, that have been always one; the two that have 
shared work and obloquy, hopes and memories, storm and sun, for 
a long half-century ; the two that have loved man and trusted 
God together, ever since they could choose and understand. Ah! 
wait only a short two years, and we may look indeed on the 
forlorn one; meet the steady, anguished eyes; hear the shaken 
voice: “ My house is left unto me desolate.” 
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But now they are still together. And over what a landscape 
of life do those bright old eyes look back! Far away there in the 
dim distance, mighty shapes loom. That benign, thoughtful 
figure with the ear-trumpet—did he leave no sketch of the 
brilliant girl, sprightly and eager, who, one merry evening, 
“taught Sir Joshua and Lord Palmerston the play of twenty 
questions,” and found Lord North quite stupid at it? Whose is 
this big head and shuffling walk? Who is the small man in the 
scratch wig, with his rapid motions, and those eyes like no 
other eyes on earth? That dark-eyed, foreign little woman on 
his arm, Papist though she be, found, when Davy Garrick lay 
low in the Abbey, no comforter so wise and tender as Hannah 
More. 

But there is another landscape, physically present to their eyes 
as they sit here at the window, a scene full of drama for these 
two, who, in that rolling, lovely vale, green and rich, can count 
among the trees a dozen villages where life is a new thing 
because of them. Why it was the business of two quiet women 
like Hannah and Patty—nervous in temperament (according to 
themselves !), ailing in body (often does one long for a modern 
doctor !), and only comfortably off—to rescue from savagery and 
crime a whole population, let those say who ask why the peasant 
Maid left Domrémy for Chinon, and wherefore Spenser’s Britomart 
was a woman. They had two reasons, good enough for them: 
the poor folk were wicked and miserable; and those whose busi- 
ness they were let them alone. Hannah More’s books are scarce 
known even by name to this generation. Now and then one 
sees a serious-minded old servant sitting of a Sunday over 
‘Practical Piety,’ or a giddy young miss laughing at ‘Ccelebs’ 
(which indeed, taken at leisure, and with the salt called humour, 
is exquisitely funny reading). But her life will never become 
antiquated while men help one another, and feeble women are 
brave. 

It is because the same may be said—I think has not duly been 
said—of another woman’s life, lived out beside hers, in selfless 
devotion to her, in nursing her, sharing deed and thought, acting 
deputy, warding off care, that I set pen to paper. There are 
moments when an old hand seems to stretch itself out of the dim 
place that is the Past, and touch one’s own, warm, living, active, 
with that pathetic human touch that says: “I, too, have 
lived.” The hand that wrote half a dozen old letters, mine now, 
but sent to another woman more than eighty years ago; that 
wrote also a soiled old book, for which the other day I gave a 
second-hand bookseller half-a-crown, has done this to-day for me. 
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True, Patty, you too have lived; not only the brilliant sister, at 
whose feet all things worth having in your strenuous, faithful 
life were laid; though now hers are the biographies and yours 
the silence, just as you would have had it. You were one of 
Nature’s wives, a woman living in another life, and making it 
more hers than was her own. 

You seem to look at me from every page of your journal of the 
joint work—a bright-eyed, shrewd, middle-aged English gentle- 
woman, full of talent that you never thought about, and 
enthusiasms more alive than your frail life; graphic, humorous, 
truthful to your last fibre; blessed with a quick temper, a 
ravishing delight in what Hannah’ calls ‘“ Goody-Two-Shoes’ 
details,” and a great big heart. A racier book was never written, 
largely because its author never meant it to be a book at all. 
This busy woman, who never wrote anything because her sister 
wrote fine Johnsonese, possessed that priceless gift that some of 
us would give many modern elegances to own, whereby you write 
as if you didn’t know you were writing, thinking at a pen’s end, 
“just as it comes into your head.” Mme. de Sévigné’s “ Laissez 
trotter la plume” is an attitudinising -vulgarism beside the 
unaware sincerities, the dear naiveté, of Patty More. She sits 
down after a pilgrimage “round the schools,” to “put down” 
what has happened—the progress, the worries, the scoldings, the 
sinners and the saints; people’s names and crimes and foibles, 
their negligences and ignorances; “H.’s” strictures, her own 
emotions and pietisms, as if nobody else was ever to turn her 
page. When you do, you look right into Patty, as those dwelling 
beside her never did; you know all about it. Her posthumous 
editor and his interpolations merely get in your way. 

But for the buoyancy of the two bright spirits, who, though 
one of them has come down to us as the high-priestess of serious- 
ness, enjoyed a joke with the best, the book might be headed with 
its own words: “A great deal of labour performed in a great 
deal of pain.” But one sometimes wonders if they knew what 
depression meant. The more daunting was, for them, only the 
more daring. 

Here and there, in a story whose outlines have been too often 
told in Lives of Hannah for repetition here, a scene stands out, 
as one reads, like a picture. 

It is a summer evening. Outside the open window of the little 
dining-room at Cowslip Green, the harvest moon is rising large 
and golden, and the low wind treading in softly makes the 
candles flicker. Seven are the party at the quiet table, one man 
to six women, five of them sisters More. The hostesses are a 
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little anxious. Mr. Wilberforce has eaten no supper! And the 
cold chicken and wine came back in the carriage just as they 
went! Patty, who urged him this morning to go and see the 
sights of the neighbourhood, fears she knows not what. At a 
sign from authority, answering his look of entreaty, the neat 
maid goes. 

“Miss Hannab More, something must be done for Cheddar.” 

The tale that followed meant, for two out of the five, the life- 
work of twenty years. 

In the wide valley lying around that quiet house it is true, 
indeed, that every prospect pleases. But at that date man most 
certainly was vile. He was mainly of the miner and collier 
variety, and quite untaught. At Shipham in Mendip, the 
constable dared not execute his warrants, lest he should, in 
patriarchal fashion, be “cast into some pit.” There were thirteen 
villages without a resident clergyman, where corpse or bridal 
must be “kept for Sunday.” When the parson came, you were 
thankful if he neither drank nor fought, but only read the 
service, like Mr. Gilfil, with his spurs tugging at his surplice- 
skirts ; and then sat down, before riding on to the next place, to 
a hasty meal, from which, being also a magistrate, he was 
probably called more than once to convict a thief. 

“Tf you will be at the trouble,” said Wilberforce, “I will be at 
the expense.” 

And “something commonly called an impulse crossed my 
heart, which told me it was God’s work and would do.” That 
sentence is Patty all over—“ practical piety,” and practical sense. 

So it came to pass that, at eight o’clock of a muddy September 
morning in 1789, a chaise, driving out of Bristol town, over 
atrocious eighteenth-century roads, made for the Cheddar Cliffs. 

To say they went with their lives in their hands is no more 
than truth. Robbery and murder were no new things among the 
wilds of Mendip, and no stronger body or mind volunteered as 
their protector. It was as well. The fact threw “the ladies” 
more utterly upon the chivalry of this wild region. (Chivalry is 
never quite dead in a West-Country soul.) Perhaps it even made 
possible their strange and wonderful success. One fears, by the 
way, that even Patty’s old-maiden view of “the men” does not 
wholly acquit the sex of coming poorly out of this story. It 
seems a little odd that even Wilberforce left his two friends to 
make this first perilous venture alone. And later, there was the 
gentleman who did go with them when they laid siege to Nailsea, 
“but, being rather personally fearful, left us to pursue our own 
devices”; and the churchwardens ,of Blagdon (“one of them,” 
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says Patty drily, “full six feet high”), who besought the ladies 
to come, because, in one hamlet, thieving was a forty years’ 
tradition, “from father to son,” and a woman was just sentenced 
to death. (It was for stealing butter, but this, in that stern day, 
seemed, even to Patty, quite natural!) ‘‘ Nobody dared go up 
there. Would the ladies please come?” 

“The Ladies!” By that fair name the pair were known for a 
quarter of a century through smiling vale and rolling hills, where 
vice and poverty ran riot, till their quaint courageous piety 
smiled out on the scene like the morning sun. 

They appear to have left Bristol without knowing a soul in 
Cheddar, on an errand such as no spinster, and almost no English 
lady, had ever undertaken before, and equipped mainly with 
sound good sense and dogged obstinacy, “ woman’s weapons,” but 
true and tempered. On approaching the place they saw a man 
catching rabbits, and, with some shrewdness, took into their 
counsels this first acquaintance among the class they came to 
help. He proved to be a pious Quaker. “You'll have great 
difficulty, ladies,” he said, “‘ but don’t let the Enemy persuade you 
to go back.” Nor did they. On the contrary, they pulled their 
neat skirts through the “ pocket-hole,” and “ proceeded through 
ploughed fields and shocking roads” to beard in his den the first 
lion in the path, a rough, rich farmer, who “assured us that 
religion would be the ruin of agriculture,” and “had done much 
mischief ever since it was introduced by the monks down at 
Glastonbury!” There followed a dozen more such visits. The 
prevailing view among the farmer-archy appeared to be that it 
would be a good thing to shut up the children in school, as then 
they could not steal the apples, and (as little Tom Macaulay 
said a few years later), “ Would the lady take a glass of 
spirits ?” 

One Widow Baber, who had been “ passing rich on £40 a year” 
till a bad son robbed her, was engaged to begin the Cheddar 
school, and “arrived, with the true spirit of a missionary, in a 
little cart, with her daughter and a spinning mistress, in one of 
the wettest days imaginable—a day of dreadful consideration in 
every view.” Next day the Ladies opened the school, and departed, 
“leaving poor Mrs. Baber to encounter these savages, in a place 
where she was a total stranger.” But “Ma'am Baber” was a 
remarkable woman, and shortly worked wonders of civilizing. 
And the Ladies were not a pair to go long unloved. 

Their theology might be stern, but their nature was sunny. 
“Merit” was “a Popish word”; but who so quick to discover it 
in others? Their hearts, dear women, were, of course, “depraved”; 
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but they overflowed with the milk of human kindness. No trust 
could be placed in such “miserable sinners”; but their faith in 
God tempests could not shake. 

The picture would be incomplete without Patty’s almost equal 
faith in “Satan.” This person plays a conspicuous part in her 
pages. No polite paraphrase of his name is ever permitted, and 
it sometimes looks as if, for dramatic purposes, he communicated 
his schemes behind backs, that she might triumphantly confound 
him—a courtesy quite unreturned. Patty’s opinion of his talents 
is high, and she is far from sharing the view of the ancient 
Aberdonian lady who lately admonished her pastor, “ Dinna speak 
again the deevil; we micht hae a waur deevil!” 

The folk for whom they worked have commended themselves to 
many observers as a loveable and an imaginative race, responsive 
to the gentler instincts, the elemental poetries, of life; health- 
ful, sometimes brilliantly shrewd. We have among us, in Mr. 
Walter Raimond, a young writer whose Wessex rustics (if one 
bred among them may judge) ring exquisitely true, and convince 
more inevitably than even Mr. Hardy’s more elaborate studies. 
The country of Patty More is the country of Tryphena, of Jarge 
Biddlecombe (a triumph of portrait-painting), of “Young Sam 
and Sabina,” and their neighbours. “The Wise Men came from 
the East; the warm hearts from the West.” To endear these 
people to the ladies cost little. 

While Hannah was “the legislator,” the leader, the larger 
mind, the chief speaker, it is easy to look behind Patty’s plural 
pronouns and see how much of the practical work fell to her. 
For two whole years, when Hannah was too ill to leave the 
house, the entire business of school-visiting, exhorting, scolding, 
coaxing, driving, fell on the younger sister, and was resolutely 
carried through, despite ailing health, “ disagreeable, obstinate, 
ignorant farmers,” and benighted home-comings over “ dreadful 
roads.” “Patty behaves nobly,” says Hannah’s tender pride; 
“‘she greatly eclipses me.” She seems to have possessed to the 
full that exquisite gift without which no such work is ever soundly 
done, and which must be born in you. The poor folk may be 
“savage,” “intolerably gossiping, especially at the bakehouse,” 
“half-naked wretches,” “a dainty collection of females.” They 
may wound her with ingratitude, discourage with their “im- 
penetrable understandings,” or exasperate by their preference of a 
smart funeral to all good things in earth and heaven during life. 
But they are always to Patty as her own flesh and blood. She 
knows their least concerns, their inner opinions, the thoughts 
they hardly realise. To be human and poor was, for Patty More, 
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to belong to her, to be interesting, almost to be loved. One 
learns, with no surprise, from a funeral notice, that “her word 
was listened to as the decision of a judge.” When the children 
are in question, there leaps from her that fierce and anxious thing 
that is the motherhood of the childless woman, yearning over 
them, as it seems, in proportion to their unattractiveness. Her 
grip on her “ young colliers,” rough and grimy, but keen-witted 
and appreciative, has in it the unconscious, delicate power that 
belongs only to genius. Their relation must have been an 
exquisite thing. 

Her pictures of her poor are interspersed with sketches, rather 
scornfully dashed in, of “those presumptuously and impertinently 
called their betters,” such as the “unfeeling hard-hearted cor- 
poration” of Axbridge, who “never admitted to their table a 
vulgar joint of meat,” but, after three years, “had actually, by 
joint subscription, given the children gingerbread twice. Our 
wildest flight of imagination never soared so high!” The poor 
folk of Cheddar, who “ began by suspecting we should make our 
fortunes by selling their children as slaves,” exasperate her far 
less than Farmer Stone, who was alarmed lest “this should be 
Methody,” because the Methodies “came once and preached 
under an apple-tree of his dear mother’s, and it withered, and 
never bore any more fruit.” So the vestry met, and, lest “all 
the orchards in the parish should wither and decay,” resolved 
“next time to resort to stones and rotten eggs, which they did, 
and succeeded!” (The ladies, on the curate’s voucher, were 
spared.) But then there was a farmer at Congresbury, “ bursting 
with his wealth and consequence, and purple with his daily bottle 
of port,” who was so struck by what he saw at the school, that he 
cried, in an unguarded moment of rapture, “ Every boy and girl 
as do mind what the ladies do say, I’ll give en twopence!” 

This theme suggests to one the later story of the “ Blagdon 
persecution,” an old strange tale, that must be either threshed 
to its chaff, or passed by on the other side. The first would be a 
thankless task, and Patty is far more interested in recording the 
children who could repeat forty-six chapters, and that marvel, a 
“righteous farmer,” who quoted “overpowering and apt texts of 
scripture.” There are, perhaps, two things to say about it. No 
one is so hateful to the man who scamps his work as the woman 
who does it instead, especially when, for want of another, ard 
lest the work should die a rapid death, she has to be her own 
trumpeter. Patty, as usual, speaks the naked truth: “It was not 
very pleasant—and I am sure it was not very polite (but I am 
certain it was very true)—to stand up and roar aloud, before 
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vicar and curate, that the church was empty till we came to 
Cheddar.” 

For the people who accused Hannah of “being in love with an 
actor and two officers” (one is usually enough for a lady of sixty), 
and of “hiring two men to assassinate a clergyman,” the laws of 
sane human nature fail to account. As we say in the Vale of 
Mendip, “They folk do be most in general main comical.” 

Like other workers who start with a touch of genius to help 
them, Patty and Hannah found their tools lying ready to their 
hands. Ma’am Baber being settled, they heard, “in a tea-circle,” 
of a couple of dairymaids, half-sisters, whom they promptly put 
in charge of their second school at Shipham. Their picturesque 
names were Patience Seward and Flower Waite. Ah, me! the 
calmer virtues are gone out of fashion! And how long is it since 
a baby girl was christened “Flower?”—a name like a young 
mother’s kiss. Yesterday, just such another, not twenty miles 
from Mendip, named her first-born “Gladys Irene”! But then 
education has advanced, all through those two ladies in their 
postchaise. 

These two milkmaids worked hard, till, to Patty’s great annoy- 
ance, they got married, which she thought a quite needless 
proceeding. Then followed Nelly Spenser, who had been the 
doctor's nursery-maid, whose “love of books was so great that, 
rather than not read, she would amuse herself with her master’s 
medical books,” but is diverted into the less perilous path of 
school-teaching at Banwell, together with her “indefatigable” 
young husband, John. Most remarkable of all, in this respect as 
well as others, is the tale of Nailsea, a village full of “ glass 
houses” (not the places you must not throw stones at, but 
workshops for making glass), “singularly situated in the midst of 
a thicket, and producing great quantities of coal.” ‘An active 
scene for Satan,” indeed! but the ladies looked round the strange 
place, and “thought it would become our little Sierra Leone.” 
After “entering 19 houses in a row (little hovels), containing in 
all near 200 people,” where (as in the modern “navvy’s hut”) 
they found fine joints roasting, and plenty of early vegetables, 
a striking scene follows. ‘The sisters ventured into “the very 
glass houses, amidst black Cyclopean figures, and flaming, 
horrible fires,” which burnt day, night, and Sabbath, and with 
“the swearing, eating and drinking, of the half-dressed, black- 
looking beings, gave the place a most infernal, horrible appear- 
ance.” But when the Cyclopes saw the two gracious, simple 
women, in the plain garb of their spinsterhood, come into that 
wild cavern, “ every one of these dismal-looking beings laid dowa 
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their tools and surrounded us, calling all the great boys out of 
their black holes to induce them to listen to us, and do what we 
wished.” 

This part of Patty’s story is full of like tender little touches, 
proceeding through many anxieties—“ but we never have been 
low about Nailsea (at least, I never have)” —to the Whit Sunday, 
three years later, when “ we attended the Sacrament with eight 
young colliers,” and left one (evidently a “lad o’ pairts”) behind 
as master of the school. Poor John Haskins, shortly afterwards, 
was well-nigh killed, and lost the sight of one eye “by the pit 
falling on him, and breaking his jaw.” “The two young colliers, 
his undermasters,” carried on school in his absence, “and every 
two hours sent a little messenger to poor John to say they were 
going on very well, and begged him not to fret. This little trait 
was very endearing to us. These three young colliers are, at 
present, the only managers of this savage, proud parish.” So 
they seem to have remained, when John died from the lingering 
results of this accident. 

The farmers round undertook to visit the school in rotation, 
and to be fined by Johnny Hart and Tommy Jones if they missed 
coming! “The winter’s non-attendance among them all produced 
fourteen shillings, expended, by joint consent, on gooseberry-tarts 
for the children.” Tarts are a favourite tool of Patty’s. After 
one “good scolding,” there followed “a plum tart all round, to 
comfort them.” 

A couple more scenes, and I pass on reluctantly enough, for 
every other page of ‘Mendip Annals’ cries, “ Cut, and come again.” 

Patty is never quainter, more graphically herself, more naively 
sincere, than when the beloved “ Ma’am Baber” is. followed to 
the grave by “her 200 children, then the people, every 
creature” with “some little badge of mourning, according as 
their little pence could be spared”; “the procession immensely 
long, solemn and affecting,” “the tears running down their poor 
faces to the ground, their little ragged pocket-handkerchiefs not 
being large enough to contain them.” Dear Patty at the vault’s 
side is carried away by a longing for utterance, withheld by 
scruples about “a woman’s speaking in the church.” “The 
people, the children, the solemnity of the whole! I was in a 
sort of agony. Oh, had she been interred in the churchyard, a 
messenger from Mr. Pitt should not have restrained me.” (Mr. 
Pitt was Patty’s chief earthly hero.) Her inveterate, if sometimes 
unconscious humour breaks out even here in a delicious sentence 
about the undertaker. “He confessed that, without emolument, it 
was worth going a hundred miles to see such a sight.” 
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“On Callow Hill, a high part of Mendip, all our children were 
assembled. We left Cowslip Green in the morning with some friends, 
mounted in a waggon dressed out with greens, flowers, etc. Another 
followed with the servants, 13 large pieces of beef, 45 great plum 
puddings, 600 cakes, and a great cask of cider. The children were con- 
cealed in a valley while all preparations were making. At the sound of 
the horn the procession began. A boy of the best character carried a 
little flag. We walked next, then Ma’am Baber with the Cheddar children 
(all the schools), singing psalms. Upwards of 4000 people were assembled 
to see this interesting sight.” 


“The instant they were served, all arose, and six clergymen 
who were present said grace ” (one hopes, simultaneously). “ All 
were again seated, and permitted to eat as much as their stomachs 
would hold, and talk as fast as their tongues would go.” “Thus 
were 517 children and 300 others made happy and really feasted, 
for the sum of £15.” On a subsequent festivity, she records that 
many ladies and gentlemen attended, “ weeping as though we had 
exhibited a deep tragedy.” These be “ the tears of sensibility.” 

But the day is declining, and I must go back to that sunny 
room at Barley Wood. 

It is 1817 now. Patty has been kept in all the winter, by “a 
long-dreaded liver complaint.” They have a “very pretty little 
terrace,” but she has been on it “ but once since August,” and 
this is June; though she has managed to get ready “above 
1000 ” rewards against the next “ Mendip feast.” 

The Ladies are getting into years. Long since they have 
taken “ brevet rank,” and become “Mrs. Hannah” and “ Mrs. 
Patty.” They sit and sew, are consulted, and give elaborate 
judgments on all things that go on in “the villages,” write 
voluminously to many friends, read everything good that comes 
out, and criticise it sharply too, these two bright-witted old 
women, in their silk gowns and white neckerchiefs. The large 
high “mob,” with its lofty crown, satin bows, and full dainty 
frills right down to the chin-ribbons, frames becoming white hair, 
and faces full of life, sprightly still, though fading, lit by 
brilliant dark eyes, shaded, in Hannah’s case (according to an 
eye-witness), by “long and perfectly white eyelashes.” The 
touch of these brown old letters of mine, six of them Hannah’s, 
six Patty’s, calls up the scene. 

Correspondence of this date is apt to be excellently amusing, 
most so when the writers least intend it. People who really 
depended for news of their friends on the pen of these usually 
ready writers, felt bound to picture their own lives in return. 
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There was also much elaborate politeness, much describing of 
even lady friends and near relatives by the surname alone ; ladies 
and gentlemen of middle age wrote to one another freely, dis- 
cussing their private affairs, their own health, and their friends’ 
sins, with much frankness ; they dress their hair, they cut their 
corns before our eyes. The laboured elegances, the high-flown 
sentiment, the delicious unconsciousness of a modern point of 
view, enchain one. 

To come on a letter of Hannah’s among the frisky Piozzis and 
the elaborate Sewards of her day is to draw in a sudden breath of 
fresh air. Johnsonese she may be, but she is always natural, 
always human, always warm and vigorous, never lacking the 
unconscious dignity of the utterly sincere. In an age of 
attitudes, she is incapable of affectation; in one that flattered her 
to absurdity, of conceit. 

Patty’s style suffers a little from a knowledge that somebody 
will read it, and from an occasional desire to be dignified, but she 
cannot even so learn not to forget herself in other people’s affairs. 

Hannah’s letters go to a young Oxonian, with whom she keeps 
up a pretty old woman’s friendship, who, with his “ charming 
sisters,” had lived near them in Bath. Now that beloved Barley 
Wood is home both winter and summer, he is invited to stay, 
though “I have no attraction to hold out to you, but the lilacs in 
fall bloom.” The young man gracefully presents the latest 
thing in “ huswifes ” (or is it pocket-books?), and is assured that 
“you will not fail to be brought every evening to my remem- 
brance,” though “I will not, as a friend of mine did, who had a 
suit at law depending, call it my chagrin case.” He goes to 
Rome, which causes Hannah to become elaborate, and is con- 
gratulated on returning “as much an Englishman I am persuaded 
as when you quitted it.” (There is nothing new under the sun. 
Hannah More suggesting H.M.S. Pinafore!) Then come public 
events, her own books, “an elegant translation of Colebs” from 
France, another from Germany ; though “I am too ignorant to 
know whether this is well done,” and “do not expect it can be 
well received in ‘the French capital’” ; and current literature. 
She “admires your patience in reading Calvin.” There is a 
voluminous (altogether modern) writer whose books she can’t 
quite help reading, though it may be waste of time. She rejoices 
in his freedom from the coarseness found in most works of fiction, 
though he regrettably lacks “ practical precept.” As a poet, she 
finds him both great and expensive. “‘ Rokeby’ is dearer than 
bread. Two guineas for four hours’ light reading is really a 
heavy demand on every purse over whom (sic) my friend 
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Vansittart’s budget hangs.” But her “enchanting friend Lady 
Olivia Sparrow” has sent her the “costly quartos.” Criticism 
follows :— 


“We have had the moon in all her phases so frequently, and the tramp 
of steeds, and the dark-browed ruffian, and the dell and the dingle so 
repeatedly, that we now require something that has more of the gloss of 
novelty, something that shall excite a stronger interest than the inter. 
locutors of ‘Rokeby’ excite, at least in my mind. The story does not 
appear to me to be very intelligible nor very interesting. The fifth canto 
is spent in singing songs—very pretty songs I allow—but it causes the 
interest to be retarded, and pushes forward all the business to the sixth, 
in which there is not room to dispatch it. I was much amused with your 
anecdote of burning the castle. By the way, the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ 
surpass anything of the kind since the ‘ Rolliad.’ ” 


They have had the “ Northern Star, Dr. Chalmers, at Barley 
Wood, a man of great simplicity of manners, the very antipodes 
of the splendour of his sermons.” “Mr. Canning shed tears on 
hearing him, notwithstanding his broad Scotch.” Oxford talk. 
‘“‘ Has Copplestone any rival in talent?” In the latest of the 
letters comes a passage that strangely casts her forward into the 
religious life of to-day :— 

“Tf you happen to be acquainted with the Rev. Blanco White, pray 
assure him of my cordial regard. His conversion was one of the very 
first importance; his disinterestedness in refusing preferment, lest his 


sincerity should be suspected, is the more honourable because he is desti- 
tute of the good things of this world which he has so nobly renounced.” 


The subsequent developments of the Rev. Blanco White would 
searcely have satisfied her! 

I come back to my heroine Patty, whose half-dozen letters, 
though less quotable, have the interest of a bit of unconscious 
autobiography. Years ago, in girlhood as it seems, she had s 
friend, one Mary Frowd (afterwards Mrs. Parker), who had a 
sister with an illegible name beginning with §, also a friend. 
To Mary Frowd was sent one of Hannah’s favourite jeus d’esprits, 
which has come to me wrapped in a paper cover marked “ Hannah 
More’s Letter of Sawes.” I give it whole before proceeding. 
The “fair Alembick” quite baffles me. Mrs. Russ was Mary 
Frowd’s mother. 

“My DEAR Mary,—I beg through you to offer my best thanks to Mr. Russ 
and your obliging mamma for their great kindness to me. I left 
E. Knoyle with great regret, fearing the accomplishment of that wise 
adage ‘ out of sight, out of mind,’ and that long absent is soon forgotten. 
I rode slowly on, remembering that fair and softly goes far, and that he 
must needs go whom the Devil drives. The latter part of the road was 
tiresome, but ’tis a long lane that has no turning, and the variety amused 
me, for every one to his liking, as the woman said when she kissed her 
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cow. Now her husband’s name was Cow, and you know’tis the hypothesis 
of a wise youth that they lived at Cowes in the Isle of Wight; but the 
geography of the jest is merely conjectural. I hope you have mended 
the saddle-bags, for a stitch in time saves nine, and wealth makes waste, 
and waste makes beggars; you may however reap this benefit from having 
torn them, that wit bought is better than wit taught. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brickenden were at Stoke, forgetting, like me at that time, the maxim 
which says keep your home and your home will keep you. Miss Brick- 
enden was very obliging to me. She isa fine girl; but handsome is that 
handsome does; she got me a very good supper, though I found that hunger 
is the best sauce. I expected when I got home to have been called names 
for staying so long; so I frankly began with telling them I did not care 
what they called me so they did not call me late to dinner. I rose with 
the lark and set with the same, being determined to take time by the 
forelock and early to bed and early to rise. I beg to know how the match 
of the fair Alembick on the hill goes on: happy is the wooing that’s not 
long a-doing ; though on the other hand I remember an observation of equal 
solidity, which is, marry in haste and repent at leisure. This however I 
am certain of marriages in general, that money makes the mare to go, 
and that there is never so bad a Jack but there is as bada Gill. *Tis true 
this lady is a beauty, but Joan is as good as my lady in the dark, though 
true if she is not clever * .. . you cannot make a silk purse of a sow’s ear; 
but then she may be discreet, and it is well known that an ounce of 
discretion is worth a pound of wit. 

“He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing, said I to myself, when I 
found it would be two miles out of the way to leave the umbrella I had 
borrowed. I relinquished this thought, however, for fear of tiring Susan, 
for I don’t think it right to ride a free horse to death; beside, said I, I 
can send it home to-morrow, for though to-morrow is a long day, yet ’tis 
better late than never. 

“Patty was greatly diverted with our Wilton visit, but I say let those 
laugh that win, and there’s no knowing the luck of a lousy calf. I told 
her you liked Mr. Mean best, but she will have it that you take Robert 
for Richard. She is afraid Sally will be an old maid; but I tell her 
promises and pie-crust are made to be broken; marriage is a lottery, and 
every one can’t draw a prize: and as to riches, they are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, and what is got over the Devil’s back is spent under his 
belly. I beg my compliments to Mrs. Kelly: perhaps she will say my 
love’s sufficient; tell her she has promised if she comes to Bristol to come 
and see me, but saying and doing are two things. I wish I were as 
notable as she; for a fortune in a wife is better than a fortune with a 
wife; and the Devil tempts other men, but an idle man tempts the Devil. 
Tell Miss Nancy I hope she will be as industrious, for what’s bred in the 
bone is never out of the flesh. I believe Samuel left Knoyle with as much 
reluctance as I, for like master like man. Remember me to the young 
priest, and tell him we expect him and his sisters at Christmas. For my 
part I shan’t expect you till I see you; a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush, and one hold fast is better than two I'll give thee’s. I expect 
an answer to this, for I think you ought to give me a Rowland for my 
Oliver, and one good turn deserves another. I tell Patty what a pleasant 
jaunt I had, but she says my geese are all swans; she says between your 
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brother and me there’s never a barrel the better herring, and birds of a 
feather flock together. I smartly answered, the mother would not looked 
(sic) in the oven for her daughter, if she had not been there herself, and 
for my part I thought harm watch harm catch. I hope Mr. Frowd went 
through his ordination cleverly, and the nearer the church won’t be the 
farther from God. I know he has wit at will, and I hope not more wit 
than grace. 

“T conclude with my best wishes—you know what would be the con- 
sequence if wishes were horses; why the consequence would be I would 
ride back to Knoyle and assure you all how much I am your faithful 
friend, 

“HH. More.” 

“Miss Mary Frown, 

“The Rev. Mr. Russ’s, 
“East Knoyle, near Hindon, Wilts.” 


In the evening of life correspondence is renewed by an un- 
expected letter from Mrs. Parker to Patty. Patty’s letters back 
tell and comment on family news mainly. I quote the opening 
letter for the sake of its home details, and of the exquisitely 
characteristic and naive confession about her clerical admirers :— 


“Your handwriting (for I knew it in a moment) very much surprised 
me. I confess I feared something fatal had happened to my old friend 
S. Ishould have answered your letter before, but have undergone great 
discipline for inflammation in my eyes, which has much inconvenienced 
me for the last three years, and I write now with half the shutter closed. 
You seem to speak feelingly of our past friendship and correspondence. 
Why there was ever a cessation to either has always been to me a profound 
secret, never having been conscious of the remotest cause of it, whatever 
it was. I was much pleased and gratified with receiving one more letter 
from you, especially as you favoured me with your little family history, 
which was very interesting as well as affecting in the loss you had sus- 
tained in two children at such an interesting period of life. I have no 
account of that sort to send you in return, having, as you know, remained 
single to this advanced period of life. I remember with much pleasure 
the cheerful hours we spent together, and many laughing plans we 
formed; but I do not call to mind the poor parsons, and one maid. The 
profession, without the poverty, have occasionally tempted me since; but 
I felt a particular calling of usefulness in my own family, which, I trust 
God, has enabled me to see I was in my calling; and I think I am 
thankful for it. The close of life is now hastening on; I have but one 
wish, that is, to be prepared for it. I have had a laborious share in our 
schools, which, blessed be God, I am thankful for.” 


In another we get a glimpse into resources which “£70 a year 
and more for the schools” must have taxed somewhat. 


“T rejoiced at your worldly prosperity in having made such comfortable 
provision for advanced life. We were contented with very moderate, by 
living together, and never jaunting, we just make it do—which we could 
not do during the Income Tax—but, like our neighbours, broke in a little.” 
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Then she wanders off on the most congenial of topics, “my 
sister H.’s” books, her virtues, her wonderful achievements ; 
“but come and see her, my friend,” though careful to remind the 
friend that these remarks answer “an inquiry of yours.” Then 
come public affairs, the exploits of Lord Exmouth, on board 
whose ship at the bombardment of Algiers Mrs. Parker’s nephew, 
John Frowd, was chaplain. Then a quaint patriotic outburst, 
and back to Hannah’s front teeth ! 


“What a dull thing is ancient history, when compared with modern, 
and how small, in my opinion, are most heroes when put in competition 
with our own Wellington. Remember, when you pass on your way to 
sea, that you call in upon us for a few days. Had you come when I last 
asked, you would have seen H. with all her front teeth, but now, alas !——” 


Through all the letters one sees her miserably ill—eyes, chest, 
liver; “much fever, great bleedings and great leechings my only 
refuge!” At length comes a passage which gives me a pain 
in my conscience, as though I had broken open Patty’s desk. 
No, I am hard. I can only wish the other friends had not 
“yielded theirs.” 


“You enclosed, which made me laugh, a part of one of my youthful 
gay letters. I have now to propose to you, and my friend S., that you 
burn all my letters, if any are preserved, or send them to me. A party of 
friends have all been doing the same, and we among the rest. It would 
be particularly disagreeable to have one’s letters fall either into family or 
executor’s hands. My sister H. has burnt a vast quantity, upon a principle 
of honour.” Then a postscript: ‘‘ Remember I certainly expect my letters. 
I shall make the same request of 8... . My other friends have yielded 
theirs.” 


Now and then she glances from the window out on to the big 
world, in a stern little sentence, “No one but the Princess of 
Wales could have hindered the Princess of Wales from being the 
first popular woman in England”; or a lament over Princess 
Charlotte, followed by severities respecting the new generation! 


“What a national calamity! Was ever public sorrow like this ?—such a 
young couple to have set so lovely an example. What a Court have we 
lossed! But, my old friend, what is to become of us? All the world, as it 
seems, flying to France, that land of deep corruption and wickedness— 
made hotter in sin by this long and dreadful Revolution. The very 
curates in our neighbourhood have been. 

“Our beloved country has reached a height unexampled in history; but 
I fear a deterioration in the English character is taking place. The 
ambassador’s lady in Paris could not introduce the English ladies till 
they had covered their bodies. 

“You would be affected to see only my Sister H. and myself at our once 
chearful table.” 


vu 2 
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The last letter gives us a little outburst of temper, not wholly 
due, it seems, to Patty’s liver, for it is endorsed on the back in 
faint pencil, “‘ Martha More’s last letter, Dec. 3rd, 1817. I fear I 
appeared ungrateful to her.” Mrs. Parker and §. had not returned 
those letters. Luckily for me they never did! 


“Your son and daughter judged well in coming to a conclusion that a 
fine display of company, joined with fine music, was a much better thing 
than visiting two old women. I am quite of their opinion; but if their 
honoured mother should happen to recollect that she wrote me a letter 
early in the summer, that in three weeks she hoped to be at North Town, 
and would write immediately fixing the day. I certainly used my best 
skill to secure two beds all that time, and when I heard by accident that 
Miss Frowd senior had been several days at Bristol, and was gone to 
Kemble, without taking the least notice, I stared; but I stared much 
more when I received a line from you, stating that your young people 
preferred the music meeting at Gloucester (for which they were perfectly 
right) to coming here. Now I have no remark to make, and only to say 
that when you can come, only favour me with a line, and I do assure you 
we shall endeavour to make it as comfortable as we can to you, and 
receive you with our old-fashioned hospitality, for we are very old- 
fashioned still. As my life is so precarious, and I have been so ill lately, 
and think it probable we may not meet in this world, I think it best also 
if you will take the trouble to put into a sheet of paper any of my 
nonsense (youthful letters) you may have by you, and direct them for me 
under cover to Mrs. Adams, Wine Street, Bristol, a kind friend where we 
receive our parcels.” 


Patty sat scarce two years more at the “chearful table.” One 
evening in 1819 she and the ever-honoured guest Wilberforce, 
with whom, as we began, we end, sat up till near twelve, talking 
over “ Hannah’s first introduction to a London life.” He, who 
“never saw her more animated,” not she, “broke off the con- 
ference.” She went to Hannah’s bedside. ‘“They’re all gone to 
bed, and our Wilberforce and I have had a nice hour’s chat.” 
Next morning Hannah met the guest with blanched face. “ Patty 
is dying.” <A few hours after that happy good-night she had 
been called to find her sister in frightful agony, from acute 
inflammation of the liver. She lived but four days, passed mainly 
in delirium. 

The last chapter is a sad one. On her deathbed Patty, to the 
last the housekeeper, entreated the old servants round her, 
between her paroxysms, to be “kind, attentive, affectionate” to 
the last-left sister, from whom all household cares had been lifted 
all her life. 

To take up the keys at seventy-four with severity in such a 
household as Barley Wood, where kindness and a perhaps too 
impressive piety had always ruled, might tax one sterner than 
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Hannah More. She trusted; they failed her. At length one 
dreadful day the light broke in, glaring and cruel, on this pure 
and faithful soul. Such was the high-life-below-stairs of Barley 
Wood, that Hannah More dwelt in the Vale of Mendip “a 
patroness of vice!” 

But the old soldier answers to the trumpet-blast, though it 
call him to “the courage that bears” instead of “the courage 
that dares.” 

The quiet thatched house that looked over the wide valley from 
its fair hillside garden had been built with Hannah’s money. 
Here five sisters had lived together ; here four had died. In 1828, 
on a spring morning—were “ the lilacs in full bloom ” ?—Hannah 
More came down the stairs, for the last time, alone. She said no 
word; her religion, always a sunny thing, yet forbade her to 
“murmur,” even when that might seem most natural. But she 
walked silently round the familiar rooms, standing beneath 
portraits, glancing from the windows on her beloved flowers, on 
trees planted as saplings by her hand. Then she, the last, went 
forth companionless. As a friend helped her into the carriage 
waiting at the door, she spoke once, a sentence like the ironic 
‘smile upon some brave tortured mouth: “I am driven like Eve 
from Paradise, but not, like Eve, by angels.” 


In the autumn of 1833, five years later, in the house in Clifton 
where she and a second Mary Frowd, niece to Mrs. Parker of the 
letters, and a devoted companion and friend, had found a home, 
this pioneer among women philanthropists lay sleeping her aged 
life away. But once she woke. Raising herself in her bed she 
“stretched her hands as if catching at something.” . In the old 
eager voice that had seemed silenced for ever, she cried out, 
“Patty! Joy!” 

They were Hannah More’s last words. 

Mary J. H. Sxrine. 











Bicycle History. 


Just twenty-two years ago that pleasant writer of easy prose and 
graceful verse, Mortimer Collins, remarked in a column of news- 
paper gossip: “The bicycles are coming to the front. The 
champion is to race a four-in-hand from London to Brighton, or 
vice versé. All very fine, gentlemen ; but you will discover your 
mistake in time. You have to use muscles unnaturally. I know 
two men who have had to give up the bicycle simply because it 
was knocking them into iotas of imbecility. And what pleasure 
is there in racing through the country on high roads at ten miles 
an hour?” And a few months later, in the year of grace 1876, a 
writer in the World denounced “ that ne plus ultra of snobbish- 
ness—bicyclism.” The “Society” journalist of those days had no 
previsioning eye for the parades in Battersea Park, for the 
universal acceptance of the all-conquering wheel by Society in 
these latter days. 

The name “bicycle” dates from about 1867. At first the 
spelling was a little uncertain. The Daily News of that pre- 
historic date (from a wheelman’s point of view) wrote of 
“‘bysicles” and “ trysicles;” while an American journal wrote of 
the “bicycular velocipede.” Bicycular velocipede! What a 
portentous mouthful ! 

Who invented the bicycle? A year or two ago, the Pope, in 
granting leave to priests to visit their parishioners on cycles, 
took it upon him to state that the bicycle was invented by Abbé 
Painton, who used it in 1845. About the same time, Mr. E. BR. 
Shipton, the energetic secretary of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, 
asserted that the first machine was invented by a Scotchman, in 
1846. Strictly speaking, no one invented the bicycle. Like 
Topsy, it “ growed.” It is the developed result of a long series 
of mechanical contrivances for the acceleration of individual 
motion ; and its beginnings are probably of older date than many 
people have imagined. In August 1665, Mr. John Evelyn, on his 
way back to London from his home at Wotton, called at Durdans, 
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near Epsom, and afterwards noted in his “Diary” that he had 
found Dr. Wilkins, Sir William Petty, and Mr. Hooke, “ con- 
triving chariots, new rigging for ships, a wheele for one to run 
vaces in, and other mechanical inventions; perhaps three such 
persons together were not to be found elsewhere in Europe, for 
parts and ingenuity.” What was this wheel in which one could 
run races? It is impossible now to say; but the description 
is curiously suggestive of some contrivance of the cycling kind. 

Another hundred years were to pass before anything resembling 
the modern cycle was to be invented. The first velocipedes, as 
they were so long called, appear to have been made in France. 
In the Journal de Paris of 27th July, 1779, there is an account of 
a velocipede invented by MM. Blanchard and Magurier, which 
seems to have been a clumsy affair on four wheels, carrying two 
people, and very heavy to work. This invention was a false start. 
No one followed it up or improved upon it; and no further 
attempt in this direction was made for some thirty or forty years. 
Then appeared the “dandy-horse,” upon which our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers disported themselves gaily, albeit at times 
a trifle laboriously, for a brief season. 

The “dandy-horse” was a kind of improved “hobby-horse.” 
The latter was a toy horse of wood, or sometimes a wooden lath 
ending in a horse’s head, which was bestridden by children, or by 
mummers in the games associated with some of the old ecclesias- 
tical festivals in medieval times. The “dandy-horse” consisted 
of a long bar of wood which connected two wheels of about the 
same size. The rider sat astride this springless, tyreless con- 
trivance, and gave it motion by pushing the ground with his 
feet. 

The machine was first “ made in Germany ;” and the honour of 
its invention is usually attributed to a Baron Drais, a state 
official at the court of the Grand Duke of Baden. Probably the 
first allusion to its existence is to be found in a letter written by 
Bettina von Armin, the child with whom Goethe flirted and 
corresponded, to her brother. This letter is not dated, but was 
written about the year 1802 or 1803. In it Bettina speaks of a 
lady who had recently met at her house, “Herr von Drais, just 
as he was trying in front of it a draisine, a kind of seat with 
wheels, which Herr von Drais moves along with his hands and 
feet.” Presumably the hands were employed in steering, although 
the phrase is suggestive of a movement on all fours. The use of 
the word “draisine,” unless it were a word invented for the 
occasion, as has been supposed, would imply that the machine 
was not an absolute novelty, that it had been long enough in 
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the public eye to acquire a recognised name derived from that of 
its inventor. 

Similar machines were introduced into England about 1817, 
and soon became the rage. They were called by all sorts of 
names. In France, where they were equally popular, Fraulein 
Bettina’s “ draisine ” was sometimes “ draisnene ” or “ draisenene.” 

“ Célérifére ” was another French name. In England, “ dandy- 
horse,” or “ hobby-horse,” was first favourite; but more elaborate 
names were invented by facetious or satirical observers. The 
magazines of the day had articles on “ The Patent Accelerator,” 
“The Velocipede or Swift Walker,” “ Manivelociter,” “ Bivector,” 
and so forth. It is a terrible drop from the dignified and 
sonorous “manivelociter,” to the short and vulgar “bike.” The 
nearest approach to the modern bicycle and tricycle was made in 
the names “bicipede” and “ tricipede,” which had some slight 
vogue about 1819. 

“ Dandy-horses” figure in innumerable caricatures of the 
period. The dandies who rode them were laughed at, as riding 
in their carriages and walking in the mud at the same time. The 
following exact description of the very simple construction of the 
machine is taken from a cycling article written many years ago 
by Mr. G. Lacy Hillier, the amateur bicycle and tricycle champion 


of the year 1881—an almost prehistoric date to most cyclists of 
the present period. 


“Two small and equal-sized stout wooden wheels,” wrote Mr. Hillier, 
“ were fitted, one behind the other, to a stout bar of wood; the rear wheel 
was rigidly fixed in a pair of stout iron forks, whilst the front wheel was 
fitted in a similar pair of forks, which by a clumsy and primitive arrange- 
ment, something like that of a bath-chair, could be deflected from side to 
side, so as to steer the machine. In the middle of the stout connecting 
bar or ‘ backbone’ was placed a narrow cushioned seat, and in front of 
it was a raised and padded pommel or cushion, on which the rider threw 
most of his weight.” 


The rider bestrode the bar, and grasping the steering handles 
and leaning well forward against the padded cushion, propelled 
the machine by practically running along the ground while resting 
his weight on the seat and cushion. The chief difficulty, as in 
the modern bicycle, was found in the act of balancing. When 
proficiency in this had been attained, the rider when going down 
hill could put up his feet and “coast” as his successors of to-day 
do. It was another story, however, when the road was uphill, for 
the machine was heavy and had to be pushed up. Even on level 
ground the work was hard, for springs and rubber tyres were 
unknown. Moreover the pleasures of coasting were not free from 
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danger. Small stones and gravel got very easily into the front 
wheel, and then the rider was liable to go flying “over the 
handles,” with his machine executing a somersault after him. 

For a while, however, all the fashionable world went on 
wheels, and the “ dandy-horse” was the success of more than 
one season. But the machine was too clumsy and too hard to 
work to maintain its hold upon public favour, and in a year or two 
it had practically disappeared. The essential missing link between 
the “dandy-horse” and the modern cycle was the crank action. 
As soon as this was invented, the bicycle—although crude and 
clumsy to a degree in construction—had arrived. 

When the crank was first invented, or who invented it, is quite 
uncertain. The date must have been early in the present century, 
but who first hit upon it is quite unknown. It was probably first 
attached to a three-wheeled machine, Such machines, and others 
with four wheels, were usually known as velocipedes. Some of us 
ean remember, when as boys, some thirty years ago, we found one 
of the chief pleasures of a visit to the Crystal Palace in the labour 
of an hour or so on one of the velocipedes, which then stood in 
large numbers for hire on a broad gravel walk in the grounds of 
the Palace, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the present cycling 
track. 

The military use of the bicycle was anticipated satirically some 
sixty or seventy years ago by a laureate of the wooden velocipede, 
in the following lines :— 


“Our wooden walls were long the patriot’s toast, 
Soon wooden cavalry will be our boast; 
And when some Wellington to conquest leads 
A new-built squadron of velocipedes, 
What foe will dare our prowess to withstand, 
Borne on our native oak by sea and land?” 


The name “tricycle” has been found so early as 1828, but 
applied to a vehicle drawn by horses. In the ‘ Annual Register’ 
for the year named, there is the interesting note, under the head 
“Tricycles,” that Christmas Day was rendered memorable to the 


Parisians by the starting of this new species of carriage for public 
accommodation. 


“The tricycle,” continues the chronicler, “is a kind of coach mounted 
on three wheels; it is drawn by two horses only. It moves very lightly, 
although there is an appearance of weight about it. One wheel is placed 
exactly as the leading wheel of the steam-coach; it is capable of con- 


taining twenty persons, whom it conveys distances of at least three miles 
for five sous each.” 


This curious conveyance was probably soon superseded by the 
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omnibus. The late Canon Venables, some years ago, remarked 
that in 1837 he had travelled from Tours down the valley of the 
Loire in a three-wheeled vehicle, drawn by horses, which was 
called a “ Diligence Tricycle.” 

A genuine tricycle is described under another name in the 
Mirror of 23rd March, 1839. This machine, invented by a 
Mr. Revis of Cambridge, had two large wheels, each six feet 
in diameter, connected by an axle, and a small guide-wheel, about 
half the size of its companions, in front. It was worked by 
treadles. The extreme length of the machine was twelve feet, 
and the cost about £30. ‘On common roads,” says the writer, 
“this machine may be propelled at the rate of from twenty to 
thirty miles an hour, and we learn that many gentlemen of the 
University of Cambridge have adopted it as a means of exercise.” 
This was certainly an enormous improvement on the old “ dandy- 
horse,” but it does not appear to have come into common use, or, 
indeed, to have become generally known. Perhaps its name was 
against it. The unwise inventor called it the “ Aellopodes!” 

The first bicycle, properly so called, is usually said to have been 
made in France some time early in the sixties. A few months 
ago, however, there was a newspaper correspondence which gave 
the credit elsewhere. One correspondent, hailing from Newcastle, 
declared that in the year 1840 a Scotch blacksmith named 
McMillan made for his own use, and habitually rode, a “ velo- 
cipede,” which had two wheels in line, two pedals, and two 
handles. In the year named, this enterprising blacksmith rode 
from Keir, in the county of Dumfries, to Glasgow, a distance of 
seventy miles, and caused such a commotion in the streets of the 
Clydeside city by his unusual appearance, that the sapient police 
arrested him as a public nuisance: nor was he released until he 
had promised to abstain from future exhibitions of the kind in 
Glasgow. To the correspondent from Newcastle succeeded an- 
other, who declared that he had seen the inventive Scotchman’s 
machine running on the roads of Lanarkshire so early as 1833 or 
1834. What measure of truth there may have been in these 
assertions it would probably be difficult to ascertain. 

It is, at all events, certain that the first bicycle seen in London 
arrived from Paris about 1868. It had two wheels of equal size, 
connected by a backbone which bore the saddle. This was the 
machine irreverently, but very appropriately known as the “ bone- 
shaker.” A Coventry manufacturer soon invented a lighter wheel 
with a steel rim grooved for the tyre, and with spokes of thin 
steel wire. This wheel was stronger and lighter than its prede- 
cessor, and with the invention of almost frictionless ball-bearings 
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did away with much of the terrible vibration which had earned 
for the first bicycle its nickname of “ bone-shaker.” 

At the same time the size of the front wheel was increased, and 
that of the hind wheel lessened, until the former attained a most 
formidable height. On machines of this kind, once so admired, 
now so despised, records of all kinds were made and “cut,” and 
much good sport was shown. Then the lofty bicycle came suddenly 
to grief. The “safety,” with its two wheels of equal size, reverting 
to the earlier type of 1868, and its greatly improved gearing, 
drove the high-wheeled machine out of favour. The later 
improvements in the making of bicycles, chiefly concerned with 
the tyres, solid, and then pneumatic, and now threatening to 
become solid once more, are well known to all who take an 
interest in the wheel. With greater ease and comfort and safety 
in riding has come largely-increased devotion to cycling on the 
part of all sections of Society. The day, indeed, seems to be 
approaching when not to cycle will be a mark of distinction 
reserved for very few members of the adult population. 


G. L. APPERSON. 











Paolo, 


I, 


He was a boy of strictly limited experience. Never once in his 
life of eleven years had he crossed the communal boundary of the 
castello, his birthplace—Castel San Giorgio, one of the dozen 
white-walled villages which, like daisies sprinkling a lawn, stud 
the green plain of the Bacchiglione from Monte Berici to the foot 
of the Euganean Hills. 

The country between the Brenta and Adige is full of such 
villages as this in which Paolo lived with his stepmother Lucia 
and a little half-brother, eight years younger than himself; 
each one clustering about a slender, red-roofed campanile, each 
boasting its yellow-washed church and gaily-painted trattoria, its 
common fountain (protected, perhaps, by a mouldering Gothic 
canopy), to which the village girls bring their great brass 
pitchers morning and evening, and its scrap of green, where the 
young men play palli on Sundays and holy days, while the two 
dignified carabiniert responsible for parochial peace look on 
indulgently, arrayed in all the magnificence of festival uniform. 
It is a sturdy people which inhabits these rural townships—a 
people of husbandmen and vine-dressers, of neatherds and goat- 
herds—the men tall, wiry, active; the women buxom, black- 
browed, and extraordinarily fluent of speech, as anyone who has 
heard them chaffer over their cheeses and tomatoes in the bi- 
weekly market at Padua will readily testify. 

Lucia Crespi, Paolo’s stepmother, was a typical specimen of her 
race—a young Juno, imperfectly disguised in a faded red petti- 
coat, coarse blue knitted stockings, and a green “ bedgown ”—the 
latter frequently out at elbows, for this rustic goddess had neither 
time nor money to expend on the adornment of her person. Ina 
place where all were poor—between the tax-gatherer, the 
phylloxera, and that terrible conscription which annually levied 
tribute upon its able-bodied young men, the village had small 
chance of growing rich—Lucia ranked among the poorest. Once 
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—in the happier days, when Beppo was still a baby, and remit- 
tances arrived regularly from the sailor-husband aboard a South 
American liner—she had been fairly prosperous, as Castel San 
Giorgio counts prosperity. But now that Beppo was growing 
into a fine hungry boy, while two whole years had elapsed 
without bringing a single money order (or so much as a line 
intimating his continued existence) from Beppo’s father, his wife. 
found the task of maintaining herself and two children one of 
weekly increasing difficulty; and this, although she worked 
gallantly at harvesting and fruit-picking, each in its season, and 
toiled early and late in the single field and strip of vineyard 
which, with a few goats, alone stood between her and the day of 
unemployed destitution. 

Everybody was sorry for Lucia Crespi, a woman with whom 
fate had dealt maliciously, allotting her all the disadvantages of 
widowhood without its compensating freedom. 

“Tf one did but know for certain that Andrea was dead,” old 
Agnese, her next-door neighbour, would observe, with a com- 
passionate sigh, “then she might marry again with a clear 
conscience, “Tis hard upon a woman when she goes bound toa 
man that never comes home, and has, maybe, lain in his grave 
these two years past.” 

Lucia herself did not complain of the ambiguity of her position. 
She fully believed Andrea to be yet alive. Did he not always 
wear round his neck a holy medal which had touched the relics of 
blessed Santa Fina, warranted to preserve him from shipwreck ? 
And albeit Carlo Foppa, the hawker, mocked at the virtues of 
holy medals, and the young parish priest, fresh from his semi- 
nary, murmured uneasily that such objects were intended by the 
Church rather for the wearer’s spiritual benefit than his bodily 
protection, Lucia’s confidence was not shaken. Doubtless, Santa 
Fina understood that what Andrea required of her was no 
shadowy grace, but a continuance of that breathing, tangible life 
in the flesh which his wife—short fare and hard work notwith- 
standing —herself found so agreeable. 

For Lucia was by no means an unhappy woman. When 
polenta ran short she ate chestnuts, and hoped for better days. 
Some time or other Andrea would come back; meanwhile, she 
had her little Beppo, his living image, and the handsomest, 
healthiest child in the village. The presence of the stepchild in 
the often sorely-pinched household she endured with tolerable 
patience. The appetite of a growing boy—even a sickly one—is 
@ formidable thing to reckon with, and doubtless, Lucia did 
occasionally resent the necessity laid upon her of catering for 
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Paolo’s, whose lameness made it impossible for him to add 
anything to speak of to the family exchequer. But these fits of 
ill-temper were never of long duration. Asa rule, in her rough 
way, she was kind to the boy, in whom she freely acknowledged a 
good boy, very useful with the goats. 

Paolo, on his side, accepted the place assigned to him in the 
scheme of things without murmur—almost without regret. To 
him, it appeared part of the providential order that he should be 
the first, in bad seasons, to go on chestnut diet, and quite a 
matter of course that the extra covering should be taken from his 
bed for Beppo whenever the child complained of cold. Was not 
the best of everything Beppo’s by natural right? Not Lucia’s 
own eyes beamed upon her darling with more of admiring affec- 
tion than did those of the child’s crippled half-brother. Had she 
not been there to secure the choicest morsel, the war .-. corner 
for Beppo, these would have fallen all the same to Beppo’s share, 
by Paolo’s free gift. 

One thing—and only one—did Paolo keep sacred from the 
baby’s inquisitive fingers—the coloured print of St. Antony which 
his grandmother had brought him when she went to Padua on 
pilgrimage. This he had pinned up on the wall of the living- 
room, well out of Beppo’s reach, nor could all Beppo’s entreaties, 
nor the tart remarks of Lucia on the inexpediency of being 
selfish, induce him to deliver it up to destruction. It was his 
single piece of personal property, and he clung to it tenaciously. 
Besides, he liked the kind face of the saint with the lilies on his 
arm, and in the winter evenings, after Beppo was asleep, he would 
sit and look up at it affectionately in the light of the smoky 
cresset, dreaming of a far-off day when he should be tall and 
strong, and have a festival suit like Agnese’s Pietro, and money 
to buy a big candle, and go thus equipped to distant Padua, to 
“see the saint.” 

Perhaps it was that phrase—so common on the people’s lips 
throughout Venetia—which made Paolo feel as though the 
original of his precious print were still living on the earth. Yet 
those who went from San Giorgio to visit the Grey Brother had 
little to say, when they returned, of the ostensible object of their 
journey. Their talk was all of a big church, and fine shops, and 
the people they had met on the road. And when Paolo asked 
Lucia—who had enjoyed the coveted experience in her girlhood— 
whether she were not very anxious to see Il Santo again, she 
astonished him by replying— 

“No, indeed! One must go once, of course. But once is 
enough.” 
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NeverTHELEss, Lucia did presently pay a second visit to the 
patron of Padua. 

A long, wet winter, following on the bad harvest and disastrous 
vintage which meant chestnuts for everybody in Castel San 
Giorgio, played havoc with many infantile constitutions, and with 
Beppo’s among the number. Spring found the sturdy, daring 
child a frail, spiritless little being, a miserable prey to recurrent 
attacks of malarial fever which the doctor from San Germano de’ 
Berici seemed powerless to check. When, with the long days 
and hot noons of late May, the fever-fits only grew more frequent, 
and the patient more exhausted, his mother rose up, wild with 
terror, and declared her intention of going to St. Antony. 

Her neighbours applauded her resolution—had not each one 
of them heard of cases, abandoned by all physicians, in which 
St. Antony had wrought a perfect cure?—and Paolo drew a long 
silent breath of relief. For weeks past, an unspoken fear had 
been brooding upon his young soul. The knowledge that Ja 
mamma meant to apply in the right quarter for assistance seemed 
to lift the oppressive weight a little. 

That evening, when the shadows fell long across the maize- 
fields, and the kine came trooping home from the fat green 
meadows to the sunset milking, filling all the dusty village street 
with their sweet breath, he consulted Agata Ricci, the innkeeper’s 
little daughter—who had joined him on the doorstep, where he 
was eating his evening mess of cold lentil soup—touching the 
probable success of his stepmother’s pilgrimage. (Agata, being 
eighteen months his senior, and a person possessing much know- 
ledge of the world—she had once travelled by railway, and spent 
two nights in Vicenza—he felt great respect for her judgment.) 
Did she think Il Santo would be able to cure Beppo? 

“Of course! Il Santo can do anything,” Agata responded 
confidently. ‘Why, he even made a baby alive that was dead! 
There’s a—a picture of it, all in marble, on the wall of his shrine 
at Padua,” 

Paolo dropped his spoon with a clatter. 

“You’ve been there,” he faltered, awestruck. 

Agata nodded in a self-satisfied manner. 

“T went last week. Cousin Caterina took me. I rode into 
market with her in a cart with two mules,” she said loftily. 

But the magnificence of Cousin Caterina’s equipage was lost 
upon Paolo, absorbed in more weighty considerations. 
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“Ts the shrine very beautiful?” he inquired in a subdued 
voice. 

“T should think so!” was the returned pilgrim’s reply. “You 
never saw such a lot of candles! And big silver lamps besides, with 
angels holding them—great angels as tall as Padre Vincenzo ; 
and heaps of lovely jewellery hanging up; beautiful gold bracelets 
and earrings—la cugina said some of them? must have cost a 
hundred lire at least. Then there were funny little wax hearts, 
and legs and arms, and two crutches like yours, only bigger.” 

“ But Il Santo himself; did you see him? What is he like?” 
Paolo interrupted. 

Agata stared, opening the big black eyes, which contrasted 
oddly with her sun-bleached hair to their widest extent; then 
burst into a laugh. 

“ Why, you talk just as if he was alive,” she giggled. ‘“ Don’t 
you know that Il Santo died—oh! ever so many years ago, and is 
up in heaven, stupid?” . 

“‘ Of course I know he’s in heaven,” apologetically. “But he’s | 
there too, isn’t he?” 

“He's buried there, if that’s what you mean. And they 
say-——” Agata paused. 

“ What ? ”—eagerly. 

The girl drew closer. 

“Well, they do say that, sometimes, in the middle of the night, 


he comes out and walks about the church. There was once a | 


woman called Anna, who stayed all night before the shrine, 
praying. I should be afraid to do that, wouldn’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” doubtfully. “But go on. Did Anna see 
him ?” 

“Yes. She looked up, and there he was under the baldacchino, 
all in a glory. And presently, he came down and passed by her, 
very, very quietly, and went up the steps into the choir. She 
knew it was Il Santo, because he had a grey dress and a lily in 
his hand.” 

“That's just how he is in my picture!” Paolo cried, breathless 
with interest. 

“ve got a picture too,” Agata remarked. “A bigger one 
than yours, with writing at the bottom. I can say the writing 
off to you by heart.” And in a sing-song voice she began to 
recite : “ ‘Sant’ Antonio of Padua, bright Luminary of the Chureh, 
Lustre of Seraphic Religion, Glory of Portugal, Honour of Spain, 
Treasure of Italy, Terror of Hell, Terrible Hammer of Heresy, 
reckoned among the Saints for his virtues, worker of Miracles.’” 

Paolo listened to her shrill chant beraptured. Surely one who 
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held so high a place in the court of heaven must have power to 
make Beppo well! That St. Antony would be willing to perform 
this work of mercy, Paolo had little doubt; he looked so kind! 
And as to his being the “terror of hell and terrible hammer of 
heresy” (Paolo did not quite know what heresy was, but presumed 
it to be some kind of devil), that was all in Beppo’s favour. For 
did not Agnese say that, but for the Evil One, there would be no 
fevers in the world, and no bad harvests ? 

It was with the happiest anticipations that he watched his 
stepmother set out for Padua the following morning. 

Lucia started at dawn, leaving Beppo in charge of his half- 
brother (“The boy’s a bit soft, maybe,” she would say, touching 
her own forehead significantly, “but I can trust him with the 
child”), arrayed in her Sunday clothes and having in her pocket 
a silver piece, the last of her poor savings, to buy the candles 
which were to serve as propitiatory offering to the saint. Late 
in the afternoon of the next day she reappeared, with a light of 
hope in her eyes, which died out of them at the sight of old 
Agnese’s face. 

“He is better?’ she asked falteringly of the old woman, who 
stood watching for her in the doorway. 

“Eh, poverina, of what use to lie? No, poor mother, he is not 
better, though the innocent here”—indicating Paolo, who stood 
behind her with wide eyes of anguish, set in a dead-white face— 
“fancied him so, because he slept. No true sleep, as I saw 
directly, and the strange English doctor too. But come in, 
Lucia mia! ’Tis a long march from Padua, and—Madonna, child ! 
what hast done with thy silver hairpins ? ” 

“Sold them!” Lucia answered defiantly. “Ah, you can none 
of you say I haven’t done my best for the child! Four of the 
biggest candles to be bought for money in that cruel city, where 
you can’t get a draught of milk or a crust of bread without 
paying a soldo for it. And yet he’s no better, you say?” 

“We must have faith in the Madonna and Saint Antony,” 
Agnese admonished her piously. 

But poor Lucia’s faith broke down before the spectacle of 
Beppo lying half-conscious, indifferent even to the sound of his 
mother’s voice. She gave herself up to despair, paying no heed at 
all to Agnese’s story of the English medico on a walking tour, 
who had stopped that morning to look at the child, and, having 
pronounced nourishing food the sole medicine needed for his 
cure, had left a gold piece to be expended in eggs and soup- 
meat. 

“He will die; my Beppo will die,” she wailed passionately 
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across the fire, over which her neighbour was cooking “the 
Englishman’s broth.” “Truly, the ways of the good God are 
strange. To take my Beppo, a boy as beautiful as a picture, 
and leave that other—a poor, sickly creature, who will never be 
any good in the world.” 

Agnese, intent on her cookery, merely shook her aged head in 
deprecation of remarks which seemed to impugn the wisdom of 
Providence. Neither of the women could see Paolo leaning against 
the door-jamb, with quivering lips and burning eyes. 

“ And Padre Vincenzo, who would have me believe that God 
and Ii Santo may be answering my prayers by taking him,” Lucia 
resumed between sobs. ‘As if, when I said ‘save him,’ I meant 
that!” 

“Perhaps Il Santo mistook your meaning,” suggested Carlo 
Foppa, the hawker, who was sister’s son to Agnese, from the 
chimney-corner. “One should be very plain with a saint like 
that—a busy man, plagued with many suitors.” 

Lucia started and turned pale. 

“Surely” she began. 

But Agnese interposed with—- 

“ Don’t answer him, carina! And you, Carlo Foppa, hold your 
blaspheming tongue! Shame on you—before the child, too,” 
catching sight suddenly of Paolo at the door. “ There, Paolino, 
run off and bring in the goats. ’Tis milking time.” 

Mechanically obedient, Paolo did as he was commanded. But 
when his task of milking was over, and the goats were safely 
penned for the night, he threw himself down in a dark corner 
behind their little fold, and let the iron of those things he had 
overheard enter into his childish soul. 

Beppo was going to die, and la mamma wished him to die 
instead, because he was of no good in the world. He would be 
very glad to die—he did not care at all to live without Beppo. 
But his dying would not make Beppo well. 

Unless, indeed—Agata declared Il Santo could do anything. 
Then, perhaps, he might arrange for Paolo to die in his brother's 
place. 

The difficulty was to get the saint to interest himself in the 
matter. (As Carlo Foppa said, he had so many suitors.) No 
hope of attracting his attention in Castel San Giorgio; one must 
go to Padua and “see” him. Paolo remembered, with a leap of 
the heart, Agata’s story of that Anna who had really and truly 
“seen” him. “ Perhaps, if I pray very hard, I may see him too. 
And then J won’t let him pass by. I shall call ont, and ask him 
to listen.” 
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Clearly—the boy decided—it was his duty to! go to Padua and 
make a fresh appeal to St. Antony, face to face. 

That night Lucia, worn out with fatigue and weeping, went to 
bed with the sun, and slept heavily. Beppo, too, slept—after a 
supper of Agnese’s soup—a ‘true sleep,’ which Paolo’s eyes were 
too inexperienced to distinguish from the ominous stupor of the 
morning. Looking’at his brother’s small wan face in the light of 
the rising moon, the boy’s heart died within him. What if he 
should not get to Padua in time? 

Neither mother nor child stirred as he climbed—with many 
painful precautions against noise—on a rickety chair, and, having 
detached his beloved picture from the wall, descended again to lay 
it on the ragged coverlet at Beppo’s feet. Thus did he execute 
his last will and testament. That weighty business accomplished, 
he stuffed a hunch of stale bread and an onion into his pocket, 
opened the door, and crept out into the moonlight. 

For the first mile or so he hopped along gallantly. He was not 
afraid of the long lonely road stretching before him like a silver 
ribbon, nor yet of the silent meadows and vineyards on either 
hand; a summer night had no terrors for him, who had faced it 
often before, in charge of his little flock of goats. Only he missed 
the friendly breath of the animals about him, and the cheerful 
tinkle of their bells. 

But soon he began to grow weary. Active as had been his life, 
he was not inured to steady walking on a high road—his occupa- 
tions leading him rather to slow sauntering over some upland 
pasture, or leisurely pottering among the vines. The chronic pain 
in his hip waxed gradually worse and worse; loose stones cut his 
bare feet; a sudden dizziness overtook him periodically, making 
it imperative that he should stop and rest. But with the passing 
of each attack he pressed on undaunted. “I'll walk till the moon 
sets and I can’t see the sign-posts ”—only by help of these could 
he find his way. “Then I'll lie down awhile,” he said to himself, 
and hobbled on. 

It was on the edge of a wood—when he had covered but five 
miles of the eighteen dividing Castel San Giorgio from Padua— 
that darkness overtook him. He stumbled into the shelter of the 
trees, curled himself among the roots of a great elm, and, with a 
muttered prayer that Beppo might live till the morrow, fell 
asleep. 

The chill of dawn roused him—shivering now with fever, and 
conscious of a strange unfamiliar heaviness in all his limbs—to a 
new dread. What if he should die before he could explain matters 
properly to Il Santo? The terrifying thought gave fresh impetus 
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to his faltering feet. But his progress remained miserably slow. 
The sun stood high in the heavens when he stopped exhausted 
beside the seventh milestone, and waited, between hope and fear, 
for the appearance of the cart he could hear jolting and creaking 
behind him. 

If only he could feel sure it had a woman-driver! Women were 
generally so much kinder to him than men. 

Fortunately, the cart’s sole occupant proved to be a woman—a 
stout middle-aged contadina seated above a heap of greenstuff 
which filled her vehicle to overflowing, who did not wait to be 
accosted, but pulled up with a loud— 

“ What art doing here so early, child? Been after Gian Zanelli’s 
cherries, eh?” 

“No, mother; no, indeed!” And Paolo gave a brief account of 
his errand—reserving only that proposed exchange of lives which 
was, he felt instinctively, a matter for St. Antony’s ear alone. 
The peasant woman drew the back of a brown hand across her 
eyes as she listened. 

“ Walking all the way from Castel San Giorgio!” she muttered 
compassionately. ‘“ Holy Madonna! and you so lame—and sick 
too, by your looks, Well, climb up beside me; I’m going as far 
as Vigodarzere.” 

Paolo climbed gladly—to find that his new friend’s practical 
sympathy was not exhausted by this offer of a ‘lift.’ She made 
room for him to nestle down comfortably among the cabbages; 
she fed him with bread and tomatoes, and gave him a sup of wine 
from the straw-covered flask, tucked away into a corner with the 
provision for her midday meal. Her kindness had a reviving 
effect upon the boy. He got down from the cart at Vigodarzere, 
quite ready to continue his march. Only three miles more! 

But, alas! he had reckoned without the noonday sun, beating 
down mercilessly upon his fevered head, making the dusty high- 
way intolerable to his wounded feet. The three miles leading 
from Vigodarzere to the Porta Santa Croce proved a veritable via 
crucis to the unhappy little pilgrim. And inside the city walls, 
where the streets were paved with torturing cobbles, and every- 
thing he saw added to the bewilderment born of suffering and 
excitement, things were even worse. Astray for the first time in 
a town, the country-bred child found the task of reaching that 
spot which is still, in a sense, the centre of Paduan life, one of 
insurmountable difficulty. In vain did the passers-by to whom he 
put timid inquiries explain, and point, and gesticulate in their 
graphic Southern fashion. He could not follow their directions ; 
arrived within a stone’s throw of the Duomo, he wandered help- 
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lessly away from it to begin his search afresh. And thus he 
might have continued to wander, had not a stout seller of sweet- 
meats, who was displaying her wares in the shadow of the Sala 
della Ragione, taken pity on him as he halted by, murmuring his 
perpetual question. 

“Can't you understand ?” she asked briskly, noting the puzzled 
air with which he listened to her instructions. “Never been in 
Padua before, perhaps? No? Ah, that accounts! Well, Teresina 
here shall show you the way—and you'll say a Pater and Ave for 
us at the holy place, eh ?” 

Little Teresa, nothing loth, trotted briskly along the Selciato 
del Santo; and Paolo limped painfully in her wake. It was as 
much as he could do to drag himself up the great flight of steps, 
at the foot of which she nodded and left him. 

But once fairly within the vast church, all lesser sensations— 
even consciousness of bodily pain—were swallowed up in an 
overwhelming rush of astonishment and awe. Never had Paolo 
seen—never dreamed of—a building approaching in size and 
grandeur that on whose threshold he stood trembling. The roof, 
rising to such a height that his sun-blinded eyes could not 
penetrate its dark recesses; the three great naves stretching 
away into the unfathomable gloom of the choir; the bewildering 
multitude of side-chapels ablaze with lights; the dazzling shrine 
which, to the simple mind of the little peasant, seemed to comprise 
all the glories of heaven itself—these things were too wonderful 
for Paolo. He shrank down in his distant corner, terrified. 

Regaining, after a while, some measure of courage, he began to 
look about him. Then he discovered that the church was full of 
people. All access to the chapel which, from its magnificence,‘ he 
knew to be the place of “the Saint” was barred to him by a 
dense throng of men and women in festival clothes, all pressing in 
one direction, all having their faces turned one way. 

The sight of this crowd (a company of “ pilgrims” come by the 
morning train from Venice) threw Paolo into a passion of despair. 
What hope that Il Santo, so besieged, would have any leisure 
for him ? 

But one chance was left him. If he could stay till nightfall, 
when all the rest would be gone, then perhaps—But would he be 
permitted to stay? The eye of a passing sacristan, dropped for a 
moment on the ragged cripple, made him tremble for his scheme. 
Suppose they turned him out ? 

He looked round for some place in which to hide. On his right 
hand, facing the shrine, and only a little further west, was the 
chapel of the Madonna, richly draped, and adorned with flowers 
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in honour of her month. The embroidered hangings covering the 
walls were particularly long and heavy, sweeping in ample folds 
upon the floor ; under them was safe cover for a dozen little boys. 
Paolo glanced round to make sure he was unobserved, lifted 
a corner of crimson curtain, and ensconced himself quickly 
behind it. 

There, as he lay very still, a sense of peace descended upon him, 
True, his head still burned, and his hip throbbed painfully, while 
his heart beat so feebly that it was a matter of difficulty to draw 
breath. But he had accomplished his journey; and he felt 
satisfied now that he should not die—before the time. 

Several times he peeped from his lair at the wonderful crowd 
kneeling, standing, moving over the marble floors. Once he 
raised himself to his knees that he might fulfil his promise to the 
mother of his little guide: more than once he tried to nibble the 
slice of melon which had been the kind contadina’s parting present. 
Twenty-four hours earlier, he would have counted it heavenly 
diet; to-day he did not care for it—perhaps because he was so 
tired. 

Gradually he sank into a sleep—so profound that neither the 
retreating footsteps of the Venetian pilgrims, nor the clanging of 
the great west doors as the chief sacristan locked them for the 
night, availed to break it. When he awoke, it was to utter dark- 
ness, utter silence. 

For a moment he lay confused and quaking, unable to remember 
where he was. Then remembrance came back with a rush; and 
he sat up, his heart beating hard against his side. The great 
moment had come! 

Pushing aside the friendly hanging, he peered out cautiously. 
All dark! save where the seven lamps which burn perpetually 
before St. Antony’s shrine cast long pale streamers across the 
central nave and between the huge columns—silver lines drawn 
upon a background of night. 

Shivering convulsively—for the fever had renewed its hold upon 
him—Paolo fumbled for his crutch, found it, and staggered 
unsteadily out of the chapel. In the nave he stopped short; 
partly for want of breath, partly because the tap of the crutch 
upon the marble floor sounded terrifyingly loud in the midst of 
that profound quiet. With swimming eyeballs, he gazed at that 
oasis of light in the midst of a desert of blackness. 

And, as he gazed, his heart began to beat faster than ever. 
Surely, surely something was moving within the closed gates of 
the shrine? Was not that a footfall on the pavement? Yes!— 
and now the gates roll back on their hinges, and a figure issues 
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forth—a tall figure in monkish robes which sweep the marble, 
carrying a great bunch of lilies in the hollow of its left arm. Il 
Santo himself! Only his robes are not grey any longer, but 
glistening white ; and his face, so sad in the picture, wears a smile. 
Alas for Paolo’s valiant resolutions! In presence of the vision 
granted to his prayers, courage forsook him utterly. Try to stop 
that glorified figure? He dared not. He could only huddle 
down upon his knees, holding out mute hands of petition. 
Fortunately the vision needed no word to arrest it. As Paolo’s 
crutch fell ringing to the ground, it halted, seemed to examine the 


































































































l little figure crouching in the shadow, moved on again—and 
3 stopped before him. 

Q “Child ”’—said a deep voice—“ who are you, and what are you 
8 doing here ?” 

be The voice was sweet but authoritative—at once encouraging 
y and compelling an answer—and the boy on his knees found 
0 strength to reply tremulously— 

“My name is Paolo Crespi. I came from our village—from 
16 Castel San Giorgio—to see Il Santo.” 
of “Ah!”—a pair of clear brown eyes fell for a moment on the 
he cratch ; and the sweet voice was even sweeter than before, as it 
k- sdded—“*I see. You have come to ask Sant’ Antonio’s inter- 

cession ——” 
er “Not for myself!” Paolo interposed quickly—in mortal terror 
nd of some misunderstanding. “ For Beppo.” 
mat “And who is Beppo?” 

“My little brother. He isdying. Oh, please, please don’t let 
ly. him die!” Paolo pleaded, holding up his thin hands in an agony 
lly of supplication. “Do let me die instead! Iam no use, and la 
the mamma Will not mind my dying—but she says she cannot live 
WD without Beppo. Everybody loves Beppo; he is so beautiful and 

clever. Oh, Signor Santo, please! I came on purpose, and it is 
pon such a long, long way!” 
red The white-robed figure bent forward and laid its hand on 
srt; ff Paclo’s quivering shoulder. ‘My dear boy,” it said, very pitifully 
teh —“we will pray the good God to cure your little brother. As for 
t of fi you——” 
that “Then you will?” Paolo interrupted rapturously. “And I 
uay die in his place, mayn’t 1? Oh, how good you are!” 
ver. With a last effort of failing strength, he threw himself forward 
3 of kiss the blessed hand that had rested for a moment on his 
3!— §toulder—and fell insensible across the vision’s feet. 






Twelve hours later, never haying recovered consciousness, he 
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died in the infirmary of the Servite Fathers—whither Brother 
* Antonio (who, prompted by devotion to Our Lady and St. Antony 
his patron, had risen a full hour before the rest of his community, 
that he might renew the lilies on their altars) carried him as 
tenderly as though he had indeed been the compassionate saint 
whose name he bore. So was one-half his prayer granted him; 
nor did the other remain unfulfilled. For Beppo revived, and 
still lives, the pride of his mother’s heart, and the most mischievous 
young urchin in Castel San Giorgio. And Lucia, in gratitude for 
his recovery, has vowed a yearly candle to Il Santo, and talks 
down all Agnese’s references to the providential appearance of 
“the foreign doctor,” with counter-references to that pilgrimage 
of hers which wrought so wonderful a cure in her son. 

Of Paolo’s pilgrimage she is not quite so ready to boast; 
being slightly jealous of the notion (advanced by some of her 
neighbours) that Beppo owes his life rather to his brother's 
efforts than her own. Yet she let fall one or two kindly tears 
on first hearing of the boy’s end. As she herself says, he was 
not a bad boy—and very useful with the goats. 


Constance Smrra. 











